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Heart Trouble 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
MARGARET MATTHEWS, mother 
Henry Matruews, father 
Nora, the maid 
Junior Matruews, 16 
Davey MATTHeEws, 9 

Time: Valentine’s Day 

Serrine: The living 
Matthews home 

At Rise: MarGaret MATTHEWS en- 
ters left and starts to cross right. 

Maraaret (Calling right): Was that 
the doorbell, Nora? (Nora, a ma- 
tronly-looking maid with a pleasant 
face enters right carrying a package. 
Nora has been with the Matthews so 
long that she seems like one of the 
family.) 

Nora: Yes, Ma’am, it sure was. It’s a 
package from the Sweet Shoppe for 
you. 

MARGARET (Going and taking package, 
all smiles): Oh, Nora, it’s my val- 
entine—from Henry. (She takes off 

the paper disclosing a large red heart- 


room of the 


shaped box.) The old dear. After all 
these years he never forgets 

Nora: I always say you’ve got a won- 
derful husband, Mis’ Margaret. 

Maraaret: As if I didn’t know. (She 
takes cover off box. Davey enters left 
with three heart-shaped cookies in his 
hand, and another in his mouth.) 

Davey: Look, Mom, what I found in 
the kitchen — cookies — like hearts. 

Nora: Trust you to find ’em, Davey. 

Davey: Well, didn’t you want me to 
find ’em, Nora? 

Maraaret (Passing her box to Nora): 
Have some candy, Nora. They’re 
chocolate creams — Henry always 
gets his favorite kind. 

Nora (Taking a piece): But they’re 
your favorite kind too, Ma’am. 

Maraaret: Of course — I’m only 
kidding. (She puts box on table near 
sofa and sits down.) But Henry is 
funny. He always pretends he 
doesn’t like candy — then he eats 
more of these than I do. And he 





really shouldn’t. His waistline can’t 
stand it. I’ve been telling him — 

Davey: May I get some more cookies, 
Nora? 

Nora (Smiling): Well — 

MarGaket: Wait until you finish what 
you’ve got, Davey, and now, Nora, 
don’t you encourage him. He always 
eats too many. (Davey sits left and 
munches his cookies.) 

Nora: Well, Ma’am, it’s good to see 
one of the men of this house eat 
something for a change! 

MarGaret: What do you mean? 

Nora: Is there something wrong with 
my cooking lately? 

MarGareEt: Why, Nora, the very idea 
— of course not! Haven’t you been 
cooking for us for years? 

Nora: Yes, Ma’am, and I tell you it’s 
been worrying me lately the way 
Mister Henry eats — or doesn’t eat, 
I should say. 

MarGaret: But Nora — 

Nora: For the last week or so, Mister 
Henry hasn’t eaten a thing, and 
neither has Junior. 

MarGaret: Junior too? Nora, I think 
you imagine it. I haven’t noticed. 
Nora: I tell you, Mis’ Margaret, 
they’ve just been picking at their 
food. Those pancakes I made this 
morning — did they taste all right 

to you? 

MarGarReT: They were perfectly de- 
licious. 

Davey: I'll say. I ate four! 

Nora: Well, Junior didn’t. He ate only 
one and Mister Henry didn’t even 
do that well. 

MarGaret: My goodness! (JuNIOR 
enters right, throwing some school 
books on a table as he comes in.) 


Junior (Soberly): Hello, everybody. 

Davey: Hi, Junior. 

Junior: Can’t you stop calling me that 
silly name? 

Davey: But everybody 
Junior. 

Junior: Well, they ought to stop it. 
Calling a grown man Junior. 

MarGarkeEt: Dear, you’re not a grown 
man, you’re sixteen years old. 

Juntor: Mom, please. 

MarGaret: And if we call you Henry, 
we'll get you mixed up with your 
father. 

Davey: There, see, Junior. 

Junior: Mom if that child doesn’t 
leave me alone — 

MarGarket: Junior, what on earth’s the 
matter with you? You're as cross 
as a bear. 

Junior: And look at him — always 
stuffing his face. Davey Matthews, 
it’s disgusting the way you’re always 
eating. 

Davey: Humph, I notice you always 
like to eat. 

Nora: Not any more, he doesn’t... . 
Junior, has there been something 
wrong with my cooking lately? 

Junior: No, Nora, not a thing. I 
guess I just haven’t been hungry. 
Listen, Mom, have there been any 
phone calls for me? 

MaraGaret: No, dear — not a one. 

Davey: Your girl friend didn’t call... . 
(Chanting it) Betty didn’t call — 
Betty didn’t call. 

Juntor: You hush up! 

MarGaret: Junior, don’t you feel 
well? You look funny. 

Junior: Funny? Well, that’s a nice 
thing to say. 

MarGaret: I mean, you’re so white — 


calls you 





or maybe it’s green. Don’t you think 
his face has kind of a green color, 
Nora? 

Junior: Oh, for gosh sakes. First I’m 
white, than I’m green — if a fella 
has to be criticized right in the 
bosom of his own family — 

MARGARET: But I wasn’t criticizing 
you, dear. I only said — Junior, 
where are you going? 

Juntor: Up to my room, Mom — and 
I don’t want any supper. 

MarGaret (She rises): No supper? 

Nora: What did I tell you, Mis’ 
Margaret? 

Junior: I think I’ll just go to bed. 

MarGarRet: To bed? But I thought 
you were going to a Valentine’s 
dance at school. 

Juntor: No, I guess I won’t. 

MARGARET: Junior Matthews, you are 
sick . . . come here to me. 

Junior: Mom — 

MARGARET (Going to him and putting 
her hand on his shoulder): Let me 
look at your tongue. 

Juntor: Mom, I am not sick — and I 
am not a child. 

MarGaret: Nora, we'll have to call 
the doctor. 

JuNrIoR: Mom, no. 

MarGaret: But dear, we'll have to. . . . 
what’s Doctor Brown’s number? 

Juntor: Mom, listen, I tell you I don’t 
need a doctor — I don’t need a 
doctor at all. Dad’s the one that 
needs a doctor evidently. 

MarGareEt (Jumping a little): What’s 
that? 

Junior: Dad is the one that’s sick. 

Maraaret: Your father’s sick? Non- 
sense, he can’t be. 

Junior: But Mom — 


MarGaret: Your father’s never sick. 

Junior: But he must be now, Mom. 

MarGarReET: Junior, tell me at once — 
what do you mean? 

Junior: Well, the other day I thought 
I saw Dad going into Doctor Brown’s 
office — 

MarGaret: You saw your father? 

Junior: I wasn’t sure then and I didn’t 
say anything, but today I ate lunch 
downtown instead of at school be- 
cause I had an errand, and I saw 
Dad going into the doctor’s. 

MARGARET: You’re sure? 

Junior: Of course I’m sure. I kind of 
forgot about it and then when you 
mentioned doctors — 

MarGaret: Forgot? 
father’s terribly sick? 

Junior: Now, Mom, it may not be 
anything serious. 

Marcaret: Of course it’s serious. 
Nora, Henry’s terribly sick and he 
doesn’t want us to know. 

Nora: Yes, Ma’am, I was afraid some- 
thing was wrong the way Mister 
Henry hasn’t been eating lately. 

Davey (Rising and going to his mother): 
Mom, don’t look that way. Maybe 
Dad’s just got a little cold. 

MarGaret: A cold? Nonsense. Your 
father always makes a big fuss when 
he’s got a cold. No, this is some- 
thing really serious — like — like — 
heart trouble! 

Junior: Heart trouble? 

MARGARET: Yes, dear — your father’s 
got a bad heart. 

Davey: But Mom, why his heart? It 
might be his stomach. 

MarGaret: No, it’s his heart. His 
grandfather had a bad heart. It’s 
his heart. I’m sure of it. 


When your 





Junior: Gee, Mom, I think that’s just 
association of ideas. Because it’s 
Valentine’s Day, you’ve got hearts 
on your mind. 

MarGaret: Junior, you talk as though 
I’m an idiot. No one knows your 
father better than I do —I can see 
it all now. He’s been puffing a little 
lately — every time he walks up 
any steps. Haven’t you noticed that, 
Nora? 

Nora: No, ma’am — all I’ve noticed is 
his not eating. 

MarGaret: Nora, when people are 
sick, things don’t taste good to them. 
We'll have to tempt his appetite — 
or maybe he’s not supposed to eat 
much. 

Nora: Now, Ma’am, folks have got to 
eat something to live. 

MarGaret: To live? Oh, Nora, you 
don’t think — (She starts to cry.) 
Oh, it’s so sad — to find out that 
Henry has heart trouble — and on 
Valentine’s Day. 

Junior: Mom, I tell you it may not be 
anything serious. 

Marearet: Of course it is. 

Junior: Mom, please, don’t cry. 

Maraoaret: How can I help it? 

Juntor: Oh, for gosh sakes! I never 
saw anything like it. Has everybody 
in the whole house got to feel ter- 
rible? (He rushes out left.) 

Nora: Mis’ Margaret, that boy doesn’t 
look well either. 

MarGarREt: Junior? 

Nora: He’s kind of green color like you 
said, Ma’am. 
Marecaret: Oh, 
imagined it, Nora. Junior’s young 
and strong, but poor Henry—(HENRY 
MatTTHEws’s voice is heard off right.) 


I think we just 


Henry (Off. Calling): Hello — any- 
body home? 

Maraoaret: It’s Henry. (She straight- 
ens up.) We’ll have to put on a brave 
front. 

Nora: Yes, Ma’am — then you’d bet- 
ter blow your nose. (MARGARET is 
blowing her nose and dabbing at her 
eyes as Henry enters right. He is 
smiling.) 

Henry: Well, family! (He starts toward 
MarGaretT.) What’s the matter, 
Margaret — got a cold? 

Maraaret: No, dear — there’s noth- 
ing the matter with me — nothing 
at all. (Tearfully) Oh, Henry . . . (She 
puts her arms around him.) 

Henry: Well, so you’re glad to see me? 
(He kisses her.) My, it’s good to be 
home — and I’ve got something to 
tell you, Margaret. ‘ 

MarGaret: Oh, Henry . . . Davey, 
maybe you’d better go somewhere 
else and play or — 

Davey: But Mom! 

Henry: Nonsense, Margaret, what’s 
the matter with you? This is no 
state secret. It’s just that I’m going 
to take a couple of days off. 

Maraaret: A couple of days — oh, 
Henry, is it as bad as that? 

Henry: Certainly, it’s been bad — 
things have been terribly hectic at 
the office for the last month, and I 
think I deserve some time at home to 
relax. A little rest’ll do me good. 

Maraaret: A little rest? Of course, 
dear — you sit right down in your 
chair. (HENRY sinks down in large 
chair at right.) 

Nora: I guess I’ll see about getting 
dinner ready, Mis’ Margaret. 

Maraaret: Yes, Nora, and don’t for- 





get — something — uh — tempting. 
(She looks meaningfully at Nora.) 
Why don’t you ask Henry? (Nora 
nods.) I’ll get your house slippers 
for you, Henry. 

Henry: You'll get them? But why on 
earth — (MARGARET goes out left. 
Nora walks over to HENRY.) 

Nora: Mister Henry, what would 
sound good for dinner tonight? 

Henry: Why — er — I don’t care — 
anything at all. 

Nora: How about if I made some ham 
slices, nice and crusty with brown 
sugar and pineapple on top? 

Henry (Enthusiastically at first): Why 
— uh — that sounds wonderful. 
(He stops.) But I tell you, Nora, I’m 
not very hungry. I probably won’t 
eat much. 

Nora (Sadly): Oh, Mister Henry .. . 
(She tries again.) Well, then how 
about some fried chicken? I could 
get a chicken and fix it Southern 
style. 

Henry (Almost smacking his lips): 
Southern style? (But he stops again.) 
That — that’s all right — just what- 
ever the rest of the family wants, 
Nora. 

Nora (Almost weeping): Oh, Mister 
Henry! (She turns away, dabs at her 
eyes with the corner of her apron.) 
Come along with me, Davey. 

Davey: But I was going to tell Dad 
about the new model airplane I 
made. 

Nora: No, you mustn’t bother your 
father. Come along. 

Henry (Mystified): Not bother me? 

Nora (Firmly to Davey): Come along. 
(Davey follows Nora out left. HENRY 


little. Then realizing he is alone he 
goes quickly to the phone and picks it 
up.) 

HENRY (Quietly into phone): Main 267, 
please. . . . Hello, Doctor Brown? 
This is Henry Matthews. .. . Say, 
Doctor, I don’t think I mentioned 
this but if you should happen to see 
my wife, don’t tell her I’ve been 
coming to see you. . . (He looks 
around at door left.) Well, if she 
knew at all, she might worry... . 
And I don’t want her to know the 
real reason. I can’t tell her that. 
(MARGARET enters left carrying some 
house slippers and Henry hangs up 
quickly.) 

Marcaret: Henry, whom were you 
talking to? 

Henry: Why — uh — it was the wrong 
number. 

Maraaret: That’s funny — I didn’t 
hear the phone. Sit down, dear — 
I’ll put your slippers on for you. 

Henry: You'll put — I can take care 
of my own slippers. (He takes the 
slippers from her and sits down, drop- 
ping slippers to the floor. During the 
next few lines he removes his shoes and 
puts on the slippers.) Margaret, there 
is something the matter with you. 
I’ll bet you want something. (His 
eyes are twinkling.) You want some 
money or — 

MArGaARreET: Henry, what do you mean? 

Henry: Well, after all, waiting on me 
like this — being so darned nice. 

MaraGaret: Henry, do you mean to 
say that I’ve only been nice to you 
all these years when I wanted some- 
thing? Oh, Henry. (She starts to cry.) 
That makes me feel terrible. 


looks after them shaking his head a Henry: Margaret, for goodness’ sakes. 





Where’s your sense of humor? We’re 
always kidding one another. Mar- 
garet, you’re sick. 

Maraaret: J’m sick? Oh, Henry! 

Henry: I’ve got it. The candy didn’t 
come. You think I forgot it was 
Valentine’s Day. 

MarGaret: Nonsense, Henry — of 
course the candy came. Right over 
here. (She goes to table and picks up 
box.) It’s so pretty, Henry — such a 
pretty heart — (She gulps on the 
word heart.) — such a pretty heart. 
Here, have a piece. It’s your 
favorite kind. 

Henry (He jumps up): My favorite 
kind? 

MarGaret: Well, dear, chocolate 
creams — you've always loved 
them. (Still holding box out) 

Henry: No, thank you. And that’s a 
nice thing to say — that a man buys 
his wife the kind of candy he likes. 
(He is walking about.) 

MaraGaret: Henry, do sit down. You 
mustn’t get so excited. 

Henry: Excited? You’re the one who’s 
excited. 

Margaret: It’s so bad for you, dear. 
You’re puffing. 

Henry: I’m what? 

Marcaret: You're puffing, dear. 
Please, tell me honestly, how does 
your heart feel? 

Henry: How does my heart — ah, so 
that’s it! I haven’t made any pretty 
speeches with my Valentine’s gift. 
(Putting his hand on his heart dra- 
matically) How’s this? Margaret, 
my dear, my heart as always is beat- 
ing just with love for you. 

Maraaret (Almost crying again): Oh, 
Henry. 


Henry: How’s that for a speech to a 
fellow’s best girl? 

Maraaret: Oh, Henry, go ahead 
then — don’t tell me. If you don’t 
want to share it with me — 

Henry: What do you mean? Share? 
We always share everything — that 
is — Margaret, you haven’t been 
talking to anyone — that is — 
(Davey enters left.) 

Davey: Hey, Dad, Nora wants to 
know — 

MarGaret: Davey, lower your voice. 
You mustn’t shout at your father. 
(Henry stares at MARGARET.) 

Davey: O.K., Mom, but Nora wants 
to know, Dad, if some old-fashioned 
onion soup with cheese all over the 
top would taste good to you? 

Henry (Dreamily): Onion soup with 
cheese — (He stops.) Of course, 
anything, Davey. Tell Nora not to 
bother about me. Maybe I’ll just 
have a boiled egg. 

Davey: A boiled egg? For dinner? 

Henry: What’s this conspiracy about 
food? If a man isn’t hungry, does he 
have to eat? 

Maraaret: But Henry, you’ve got to 
eat something even though 
(Nora enters left.) 

Nora: I don’t like to bother you, 
Ma’am, when you’ve got so many 
other troubles — 

Henry: Troubles? 

Maraaret: Nora, what’s happened? 

Nora: I went up to Junior’s room just 
now to see how he was — I kept 
thinking about the way he looked — 
and I’m just sure, Ma’am, that that 
boy’s comin’ down with something. 

Maraaret: Nora! 

Henry: You mean Junior’s sick? 





Nora: Yes, sir, I’m sure of it. There 
he was just lying on his bed and star- 
ing up at the ceiling — 

Davey: Maybe that’s because Mom 
had the ceiling papered with that 
goofy wallpaper. 

MARGARET: It’s not goofy, Davey, it’s 
the latest thing. 

Henry: Well, Margaret, I’d stare at 
that ceiling too. It would make me 
dizzy. 

MarGaret: Nonsense, Henry. 

Nora: But Mister Henry, Junior was 
looking right through that ceiling. 

Henry: Good gracious! 

Nora: I mean, he had a far away look 
in his eyes, you know — and Ma’am, 
you were right. He is kind of a blue 
color. 

Marcaret: I didn’t say blue, Nora. 
His face looked green to me. 

Henry: Well, at least he can’t becom- 
ing down with scarlet fever. He'd 
be red. 

Nora: How you can joke, 
Henry? You don’t realize — 

MarGaret: Never mind, Nora. Henry 
isn’t himself. 

Henry: What do you mean? 
course I’m myself. 

Davey: If you’re not, who are you, 
Pop? 

MarGareET: Davey! Oh dear, Nora, 
we'll have to do something. We'll 
have to call the doctor. (The phone 
rings.) 

Nora: I'll get it, Ma’am. (She goes to 
phone.) 

Margaret: You’d better sit down, 
Henry. 

Nora (Into phone): Hello? Who? 

Henry (To Marcaret): Will you stop 
picking on me? Am I in your way or 


Mister 


Of 
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something? (But he sits down.) 

Nora: Oh, just a minute. . . . It’s for 
Junior, Mis’ Margaret. It’s that 
Betty Thompson. 

Davey: His girl friend. 

MarGaret: Well, I don’t think we’d 
better call him, Nora — not if he 
isn’t feeling well. (Junior rushes in 
left, his hair wild.) 

Junior: Did I hear the phone ring? 

MarGareT: Yes, it was for you, dear, 
but I don’t think — 

Junior (Rushing to phone): Give me 
that phone, Nora. (Into phone) 
Hello? Oh, gosh — Betty. Betty.... 
It — it certainly is good to hear 
your voice. . . . Well, I told you that 
was the only reason I bought her a 
coke — we were both on the com- 
mittee for the party. 

Henry: Margaret, that boy doesn’t 
look sick to me. And he doesn’t 
sound sick. 

Junior: Oh, so she told you? Well, 
it’s too bad you couldn’t believe me. 
Do you realize, Betty, that you 
haven’t spoken to me for a week? ... 
Course I didn’t care much if that 
was the way you felt. 

Davey: Oh, of course not! 

Junior (To Davey): You shut up! 
No, not you, Betty ... Huh? Sure — 
sure, we can go to the party tonight. 
Call for you a little early? Sure. 
Gee, I guess you’ll be as glad to see 
me as I will you. ...O.K., ’bye. (He 
hangs up. He looks jubilant.) Mom, 
I’m going to the valentine party 
after all. 

Nora: Well, land sakes, so you aren’t 
sick at all, Junior. All the matter 
with you was that your girl was mad 
at you. 





Junior: It’s all right now — I’m in. 
(He start left.) And I’d better hurry. 
(He stops, his face falls. He looks a 
little sick again. ) Oh, gee — oh, gee 
whizz. 

MarGarkeET: Junior, what on earth — 
Nora, he’s beginning to look green 
again. 

Henry (Rising): Junior, what’s the 
matter? 

Junior: I can’t go to the party — I 
can’t go at all. (He walks dejectedly 
to the phone.) And I can’t see Betty 
tonight. (Jnto phone) Cedar 360, 
please. 

Nora: That boy looks sick — just the 
way he did before. 

Junior: Hello, Betty? Here I am 
again. .. . [— I’m sorry but I won’t 
be able to go to the party — or see 
you tonight. . . . I know I did, but — 
well, I don’t feel well... . Yes, it was 
sudden, I guess, but I can’t help it. 
And I can’t talk any more now. I’m 
sorry. Goodbye. (He hangs up, a 
tragic look on his face.) 

Henry: Junior, will you please explain 
yourself? 

MarGaret: Henry, please — don’t get 
excited. You sit down. I'll handle 
this. (Henry stares at MARGARET.) 

Junior: I — I think I’ll just go on up 
to my room. 

Maraaret: No, you won’t, Junior — 
not until you explain. We have a 
right to know. You can’t be all right 
one minute and then sick again the 
next. 

Junior: Gosh, Mom — I’m not sick. 

Maraaret: Then what is the matter? 
Why can’t you go to the party to- 
night? Why can’t you see Betty? 

Juntor: Because I — oh, gee, Mom, 


does a fellow have to air his private 
life right out in front of everyone? 

Nora (Starting left): V'll go and see 
about dinner. 

Junior: No, I guess you might as well 
stay, Nora — you might as well all 
stay. I can’t see Betty tonight be- 
cause I haven’t any Valentine pres- 
ent for her. 

Marcaret: No Valentine present? 
But I thought you told me a week 
ago you were buying a great big box 
of candy? 

Junior: I was — I bought it — that is, 
well, it isn’t quite paid for. Mr. 
Green at the Sweet Shoppe is letting 
me pay for it on time out of my al- 
lowance and just this noon I went 
down and paid another fifty cents. 

Henry: If that’s all, son, that it isn’t 
paid for, I’ll give you the difference. 
You can go right down and get the 
candy. 

Junior: Oh, I got the candy a week 
ago, even though it wasn’t paid for. 
Mr. Green trusts me. Oh, gee, Mom, 
it was the most super box of candy 
you ever saw. 

Maraaret: Well, then, where is it? 

Junior: I — I ate it all up. 

Margaret: You ate — 

Junior: Yeah, you see, Betty got mad 
at me right after I brought it home 
and I felt so disgusted with women 
— well, I just started eating it. I 
ate some every night—and just 
this afternoon I finished the last 
piece. 

Nora: No wonder that boy hasn’t been 
hungry. 

MarGaret: No wonder you’ve been 
looking green, Junior. All that 
candy! 





Junior: Oh, the candy didn’t bother 
me, Mother. 

Nora: No—that boy’s just been 
love-sick. 

Henry (Fishing into his back pocket for 
his wallet. As he takes it out some 
folded slips of paper fall to the floor 
but he doesn’t notice): Junior, listen, 
you'll have a present for Betty all 
right. 

Davey: Dad, you dropped something. 
(Davey picks up the papers but 
Henry doesn’t pay any attention.) 

Henry (Holding out a bill to Junior): 
Here — take this. Is that enough to 
buy another box of candy? 

Junior: Enough? Gee, Dad. That’s 
more than I paid for the other one. 
Henry: O.K. Well, pay off your debt 
too. Now, get on down to the Sweet 
Shoppe and buy the prettiest heart 

you can find. 

Junior: Gee, Dad, thanks — you’re 
swell. (He rushes out right, then sticks 
his head in the door as he is putting on 
his coat.) I won’t take time to call 
Betty — I’ll stop in and tell her. 

Maraaret: You'll be back for dinner, 
Junior? 

Junior: Sure — and I’ll have to dress 
for the party. Boy, oh boy, do I feel 
wonderful. Thanks again, Dad! (He 
1s gone.) 

Davey (He is looking at the slips of 
paper and frowning): Hey, Dad — 
(But no one pays any attention.) 

Henry: Who said Junior was sick? 

Maraaret (Thinking of HENRY again): 
Oh, Henry, if only you — oh, 
Henry, you’re the most wonderful 
father in the world. 

Henry: I am? Well, you never told 
me so before. 


MarGaret: Didn’t I? Well, people 
realize things at a time like this. 

Henry: At a time like what? 

Nora: I'll see about dinner, Mis’ 
Margaret — and once more, Mr. 
Henry, isn’t there something that 
would taste good to you? How 
about some roast beef? 

Henry: Roast beef? 

MaraGaret: Wouldn’t that tempt your 
appetite, dear? 

Henry (Almost shouting): Yes — yes— 
everything tempts my appetite and 
if you’re all determined to make me 
eat, I’ll eat everything in sight. I’ve 
been hungry for weeks! 

MarGaret: Henry — you poor dear — 
and the doctor told you you shouldn’t 
eat much? 

Henry: Yes — as long as you know. 
Of course he told me I shouldn’t eat 
much. 

Marcaret: Oh, Nora, we’ve been 
wrong. We should have known — 
food makes the heart work harder. 

Davey: Hey, Dad, I’ve been trying to 
ask you — what are these things? 

Henry: What’s what? 

Davey: These lists or something. 
They dropped out of your pocket. 
It says: (Reading) “Diet for Thurs- 
day. Breakfast, one thin piece of 
toast, small pat of butter. Lunch, 
lettuce salad and a glass of water. 
Dinner, one small serving of —” 

MarGaretT: Davey, what on earth 
have you got? Let me see. 

Henry (As though giving up): Yes, 
Margaret, my dear. They’re the re- 
ducing diets that Doctor Brown 
gave me. 

Maraaret: Reducing diets? Henry, 
you mean that’s why you’ve been 





going to see Doctor Brown? 

Henry: Well, of course — what else? 
I didn’t want you to know. I 
thought I’d surprise you with my 
boyish figure. 

MarGaret: Henry — but why? 

Henry: Well, didn’t you tell me in this 
very room over a month ago that I 
was getting fat? 

Margaret: Oh, Henry — so that’s it. 
(Half laughing and half crying) Oh, 
Henry, I love you fat or thin — and 
we've been so frightened. I thought 
you were going to die. 

Henry: Die? 

Maraaret: I thought you had heart 
trouble. 

Henry: Well, I’ll be darned! (He starts 
to laugh.) 

Davey: See, Mom, I told you all along 
it wasn’t Dad’s heart — it was his 
stomach. 


Henry: Well, son — (He pats himself 
at the belt line) my waistline would 
be more refined. 

Nora: Land sakes. (Laughing too) It 


is funny. Here, Junior wasn’t sick 
either—love was all that was the mat- 
ter with him. 

Henry: It was love with me too, 
Nora. I was trying to get slim so my 
wife would still love me. 

MaraGaret: The idea. Besides, you’re 
not fat, Henry, not really. When a 
man gets to your age — 

Henry: I beg your pardon? 

MaraGaret: I mean — when a man has 


reached maturity — 

Henry: That’s better. 

Maraaret: Of course. When a man is 
in the prime of life he ought to take 
on a little weight. 

Henry: Ah, ha, then it seems it’s all 
right. We can eat, Nora. 

Nora: Yes, sir. It may be love that 
makes the world go round but food’s 
important too. 

Henry: I’ll say it is. 
feast. 

Davey: I'll help. (Nora goes out fol- 
lowed by Davey.) 

Maraaret: Oh, Henry . . . (She picks 
up box of candy and goes to him.) 
Here, have a piece of candy. 

Henry: Thank you, my dear. (He 
takes box and is examining the pieces 
to make a choice when he suddenly has 
to thrust it at arms length because 
MARGARET puts her arms around 
him.) 

MaraGaret: Oh, Henry — I’m so re- 
lieved to know you’re all right. 

Henry (He kisses her): Hmmm... 
you know, my dear, my heart does 
bother me a little. 

MarGaret: Henry! 

Henry: Oh— nothing serious, you 
understand. (He grins, manages to 
shove the box of candy onto nearby 
table or chair and then puts both arms 
around her.) Just a little flutter now 
and then when I’ve got my arms 
around my best girl. 

THE END 


Bring on the 


we’ 





Thanks to George Washington 
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True: February 22nd, about 6:00 p.m. 

Serrine: The living room of the Rogers 
home. 

At Rise: Mary Rocers is standing in 
front of the mirror fussing with her 
hair. She pushes her hair on top of her 
head and then twists her head this way 
and that looking at herself. The door- 
bell rings and Mary goes right and 
opens the door. GERALD WILLIAMS 
enters excitedly. 

Mary: Gerald Williams, what are you 
doing here? 

GERALD: I had to come, Mary. Some- 
thing terrible has happened. (Push- 
ing past her and looking around the 
room) Did the desk get here yet? 

Mary: What desk? 

GERALD: My desk. 

Mary: Junior, what are you talking 
about? 

Gerautp: And don’t call me Junior. 
It’s bad enough my mother and 
father do but I thought you of all 
people — 

Mary: All right, Gerald. But why 
should your desk be in our house? 
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GERALD: Because your mother bought 
it. I was just over at the Washing- 
ton’s Birthday bazaar and I saw her. 
She bid twenty-two fifty and she got 
my desk. 

Mary: But why did you donate your 
desk to the bazaar if you didn’t want 
someone to buy it? 

Geratp: I didn’t donate it. My 
mother must have done it while I 
was at school. The desk was up in 
the attic and Mom told me I could 
fix a corner and study up there. 


Then she must have been looking for 

stuff to give to the bazaar and she 

took my desk. It was an old desk. 
Mary: Then no wonder my mother 


bought it. If she sees something old 
she’s always sure it’s an antique. 
Look at those chairs — (Pointing to 
one of the straight chairs upstage) We 
don’t dare sit on them. If your desk 
was anything like those chairs, you 
ought to be glad to get rid of it. 

GERALD: Mary, you don’t understand. 
Behind one of the drawers I discov- 
ered a secret compartment where I 
kept — well, confidential papers. 

Mary: Confidential papers? 

GERALD: Yes. There was a note I’d 
written to you, Mary. I always 
write them just before I go to bed at 
night and put them in there for safe- 
keeping. 

Mary (Pleased): Do you really, Ger- 





ald? (An afterthought) I wondered 
why the notes were kind of smudgy 
and dusty sometimes. 

GERALD: Well, I guess I ought to dust 
out that desk. Anyhow, I’d written 
a note last night and I was going to 
give it to you at school today. Then 
I forgot it this morning and when I 
looked at noon the desk was gone. 

Mary: Oh, Gerald, I wondered why 
you didn’t give me any note today. 
I thought maybe you were mad 
about something. (Light dawning) 
Oh, but this is awful, isn’t it? If 
Mother finds that note — 

GERALD: Yes — exactly. I don’t know 
why your parents can’t understand 
that you’re grown up enough to have 
a boy friend. 

Mary: My parents? 
yours? 


What about 
Don’t they still call you 


Junior as though you’re about ten 
years old? 
GERALD: Mary, we haven’t got time to 


argue. What about the note? If 
they’d only deliver the desk before 
your folks come home so I could get 
the note out. 

Mary: Well, maybe I could get it out 
— if you’ll tell me how to work the 
secret compartment. (A car is heard 
stopping off right.) 

GERALD: Mary, I hear a car. Maybe 
they’re delivering the desk now. 
Mary: Maybe. (She runs to window.) 

It’s Father, Gerald! 

GerRaLpD (Scared): Your father? I’ve 
got to get out of here. (He starts left.) 

Mary: Yes — the back door. But the 
note — can’t you tell me how — 

Gerrap: Yes — no — there isn’t time. 

Mary: But what’ll we do? 

Gerap: I’ll go back to the bazaar. 
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Maybe the desk will still be there. 

Mary: But what if it isn’t? 

Geratp: I don’t know. [I'll have to 
think of something. (He rushes off 
left. Mary takes a deep breath as the 
door opens right and JoHN RoGErs, 
her father, enters, carrying a package 
and a battered metal box suchas fisher- 
men use for their tackle. He is wearing 
hat and coat.) 

JouNn: Hello, Mary — is your mother 
home? I’m hungry. 

Mary: No, Dad, she’s at the Washing- 
ton’s Birthday bazaar. I thought 
you were going to stop off there on 
your way home from work. 

Joun: I did stop, but I didn’t see her. 
(Holding up package) But I saw six 
of her cherry pies in the bakery 
booth and I know she doesn’t like it 
if they don’t all sell so I bought ’em. 
(Holding up box) And look at this. 

Mary: Why, that looks like your old 
box of fishing tackle. 

JouHn: It is. (He deposits box on floor 
near easy chair right and takes off his 
hat and puts it on chair.) Thank 
goodness I was in time to get it. 
This is the second year your mother 
has donated my fishing tackle to the 
bazaar and the second time I’ve been 
lucky enough to buy it back. 

Mary (Emphatically): Well, it just 
seems to me that people shouldn’t 
donate things that other people 
want. 

Joun: What’s the matter with you? 
She didn’t donate anything of yours, 
did she? 

Mary: No, but — well, terrible things 
might happen from people donating 
other people’s belongings to bazaars 
— things that would change the 





whole course of their lives. 

Joun: Oh, now, I hardly think it’s that 
bad. But I am getting a little tired 
of these annual bazaars. Of course, I 
suppose raising money for a new 
town hall is as good a way as any to 
honor Washington’s Birthday but — 
here, can’t you do something with 
these pies? (He holds out the package 
toward her. She takes the package and 
during next few lines JoHN removes 
his coat.) 

Mary: But what should I do? 
pies! 

Joun: It does seem like a lot, but there 
were only four of Mrs. Williams’ 
Washington cakes left over — and 
we can’t let her get ahead of your 
mother, can we? 

Mary: No, I suppose not. But I’m 
sure I can’t eat six pies. Shall I fix 
some for you? 

Joun: No, thank you — not pies just 
now. I’d like my dinner. It’s funny 
I didn’t see your mother at the 
bazaar. 

Mary: Well, did you look where they 
were selling the furniture? 

Joun: Yes, knowing your mother’s 
weakness for so-called antiques I 
looked there first, but I hope she 
didn’t buy any of that junk. People 
certainly must have cleaned out 
their attics this year. 

Mary: Yes, I should say they did. 

Joun: What do you mean by that? 

Marr: Uh — nothing, Dad. I'll put 
these pies in the kitchen. 

Joun: Well, here, be a good girl and 
hang up my hat and coat. 

Mary: O.K. (He puts hat and coat over 
her arm and she goes off left. JoHN 
sits down in easy chair right and 
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starts to lean back comfortably when 
the doorbell rings. He rises, goes to 
door right and opens it. A DELIVERY 
MAN enters and stands just inside the 
door. He is carrying a small desk. It 
has spindly legs, and one or more 
drawers. It is old, if not antique.) 
Man: Hello, Mr. Rogers. I have a desk 
for you. 
Joun: A desk? 
a desk. 
Man: It’s from the bazaar. Mrs. 
Rogers bought it. It’s an antick. 
JoHn (Resignedly): Oh, all right — 
bring it in. (MAN crosses to stage 
center and sets the desk down facing 
left.) Hmmm, antique — do you 
suppose it’ll hold together until my 
wife gets home? 
Man: Yeah, I know what you mean. 
It doesn’t look like much to me 


But I haven’t ordered 


either, but your Missis says it’s a 
find. She told me to be extra careful 
with it and she even came out to the 
truck to see I got it loaded on right. 


Joun: She did? That’s where she 
must have been when I was looking 
for her. Well, I guess it’s here to 
stay so thanks for bringing it. 

Man: Oh, that’s all right, glad to be of 
service. There’s a dollar delivery 
charge. 

Joun: Oh, I see. (He fishes into his 
pocket.) These bazaars must be good 
for your business. 

Man: Sure thing. I picked this up at 
the Williams house down the street 
this morning and delivered it here 
tonight. 

Joun: Well — well — and I suppose 
you collect going and coming? 

Man: Yeah, but a Washington Birth- 
day bazaar should be good for busi- 





ness, I always say. Washington, 
America, freedom, free enterprise — 
see what I mean? 

JoHN: Why, yes, of course. (Handing 
him the dollar) The enterprise part 
doesn’t seem quite free to me at the 
moment, but yes, I see what you 
mean. 

Man: Thanks, Mr. Rogers — well, so 
long. (He exits right, closing the door. 
JOHN sits down at right and looks at 
the desk, shaking his head. Mary 
enters left, sees the desk.) 

Mary: Oh, Dad, the desk! 
where did that come from? 

Joun (Little laugh): One guess. 

Mary (Quickly examining the desk): I 
wonder if the drawers work. (She 
opens one a little.) 

Joun: I wouldn’t touch it if I were you, 
Mary. It might fall apart. I’ll bet 
the Williamses were glad to get that 
out of the way. 

Mary: I don’t know about that. 
Maybe it was valuable to someone. 
Joun: Don’t worry about that. Charlie 
and Dora Williams wouldn’t give 
away anything that was valuable. 
They’re nice people, of course, and 

good neighbors — 

Mary: You don’t talk as though they 
were. 

Joun: Well, after all, Charlie might 
have returned that garden hose he 
borrowed early last summer. He 
sent that kid of his over — 

Many: Kid? 

Joun: Well, you know — what’s his 
name? 

Mary: Gerald, Father, and you could 
hardly call him a kid. He may be 
elected president of his class at 
school. 


I mean, 


JouN: President or not, I wish he’d 
bring my hose back. 

Mary: The Williamses aren’t the only 
ones who borrow. Haven’t you got 
their lawn mower down in the base- 
ment? 

JoHN: What’s that? Maybe I have, but 
I fixed the handle on it. Wobbled up 
and down. I fixed it. (He watches 
Mary as she continues to examine the 
desk.) Mary, what’s this sudden in- 
terest in old furniture? I hope you’re 
not taking after your mother in that 
respect. 

Mary: Well, I — I was just looking at 
the drawers. There’s something 
about this desk — uh, Dad, don’t 
you want to get that fishing tackle 
out of the way before Mother comes? 

Joun: No, I'll just shove it back here. 
(Without getting up he slides the box 
upstage from the chair out of sight) 
Anyhow, she'll have to know I 
bought it sometime. (The door opens 
and ErHe. RoGeErs enters.) 

Erne.: Well, here I am — ohh, my 
desk came. Isn’t it a beauty, John? 
(She bustles about taking off her hat 
and coat and putting them on arm of 
sofa, then goes to desk, touching and 
admiring it as she talks.) Don’t you 
think so, Mary? 

Mary: I — 

Joun: I won’t say a word, Ethel. 

Erxe.: Now, John, just look at it. 
I’m sure it’s a rare piece. (She partly 
opens one of the drawers.) 

Joun: It’s rare all right. 

Mary: I wouldn’t pull at those draw- 
ers, Mother. 

Erne (Stepping back): Look at those 
legs — the lovely curve. 

Joun: If they don’t drop off. 





ETHEL: I really haven’t half examined 
it yet. Just look at the drawers — 
come here, John—I do want to 
show you. 

JoHn: Now, Ethel, couldn’t we wait 
until after dinner to examine the 
desk? I’m so hungry. 

ErHe: Well, all right then, but just 
let me get my breath. (She sits down 
left.) I’ve worked so hard at the 
bazaar. 

JoHN: How did the bazaar go? 

ErHEL: Fine — and do you know — 
every one of my cherry pies sold. 

JoHN: They did? Well— And how 


did Dora Williams’ cakes go? 
ErHeL: Well, the funniest thing — 
four of them were left over and then 
I saw Charlie Williams come in and 
buy them himself. Can you imagine 
that? 
Joun: Well — uh — yes, I can imagine 


it but — (Mary laughs a little and 
JOHN frowns at her.) 

Erne: Of course, not that Dora’s 
cakes aren’t good to eat, but why a 
cake for Washington’s Birthday, is 
what I always say. Just because her 
cook book calls this cake Washing- 
ton cake — 

JoHN: What’s in the cake? 

ErHEL: Raspberries of all things. I 
think cherry pies are much more 
suitable. 

Joun: So do I. 

Ernet: Of course Dora says they 
aren’t because Washington never 
really cut down the cherry tree. She 
says that’s just a legend. 

Joun: Oh, well — 

Erne.: As I told her, there was never 
even a rumor that he cut down a 
raspberry bush. 
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Mary: Mother, I don’t see why you’re 
always criticizing the Williamses. 

ErxeExt: But Mary dear, I’m not criti- 
cizing them. Whatever gave you 
that idea? 

Joun: Ha, speaking of the Williamses, 
do you know where that beautiful 
antique came from? (He nods toward 
desk.) 

Erxue.: Why — uh — from the bazaar. 

Joun: Sure, but who donated it? The 
Williamses — fresh out of their attic. 

Erue.: John! I —I don’t believe it. 

JoHN: Well, it’s true. The delivery 
man told me. 

Erne.: I — I did wonder wher> it 
came from. But it seems impossible. 

JoHn: Yes. Did you ever know 
Charlie or Dora to give away any- 
thing worthwhile? 

Erxe.: No, but — (Emphatically now) 
this time they must have made a 
mistake. Yes, that’s it — a mistake. 
Dora never did realize the value of 
fine things — and this is fine, John. 
(Rising and going to desk and rubbing 
her hand over it) Look at the patina. 

Mary: The what, Mother? 

Erue.: The fine old finish, dear. 

JoHN (Rising and rubbing the desk, 
imitating ErHEL’s movement. Then, 
looking at his hand): The fine old 
dust, dear. Don’t the Williamses 
ever clean their house? 

Mary: Well, after all, we don’t clean 
our attic either. 

ETHEL: Now, stop being silly, you two. 
This is a beautiful desk. I think it’s 
the finest piece I’ve ever discovered. 

Joun: I hope it stands up better than 
that chair over there. (Pointing up- 
stage) I sat on it the other day and it 
almost collapsed. 





ErHet: You must be more careful, 
John. 

Joun: And by the way, what’s in that 
bureau in our bedroom? 

ETHEL: Why, clothes, of course. 

JouHN: Well, I wouldn’t remember. I 
haven't been able to get the drawers 
open for weeks. 

ETHEL: Nonsense, you just don’t ap- 
preciate fine things. Now, I’m try- 
ing to think — this desk —I must 
look it up in my book — yes, I be- 
lieve it’s Colonial. Yes, I think it 
goes back — way back. 

JoHN: It can go back to Charlie Wil- 
liams as far as I’m concerned. 

Mary: That’s an idea, Mother. Maybe 
we had ought to give it back to 
them. 

ETHEL: Mary, don’t be ridiculous. 

Mary: But we’ve got so many old 
things. 


ErHe.: Not like this. I have a feeling 
about this desk. There’s — there’s 
something — well, almost romantic 
about it. 

Mary: Oh, no, Mother — not ro- 


mantic. I think you’re mistaken. 
(The doorbell rings.) 

Joun: Now, what? I hope it’s not any 
more furniture. (He steps to the door 
and opens it to admit GERALD.) Well, 
if it isn’t — Junior Williams. 

GeraLp: Gerald, Mr. Rogers. Hello, 
Mrs. Rogers. Hello, Mary. 

Mary: H-hello, Gerald. 

Joun: Well, what can we do for you, 
Gerald? (Kiddingly) Did you by any 
chance come after your old desk? 

GERALD: Say-y, do you mean that, Mr. 
Rogers? 

Erue.: No, of course he doesn’t, 
Gerald. He’s just joking. 


GERALD: Oh. But — well, as a matter 
of fact, that’s what I did come after. 
You see, when my mother donated 
that desk to the bazaar, she made a 
mistake. 

Erne: A mistake? See, what did I 
tell you, John? 

GERALD: Yeah, it was a terrible mis- 
take. I — I need that desk to do my 
studying on. You paid twenty-two 
fifty, Mrs. Rogers. I’d like to buy it 
back. 

Mary: But Gerald, have you got 
twenty-two fifty? 

GeraALD: Well, no—but my allow- 
ance is a dollar a week and I thought 
in time — 

JoHuN: Hmm, you must really want that 
desk back. That’s funny. 

Eruec: There’s nothing funny about 
it, John. It’s just as I told you, and 
it isn’t Gerald that wants the desk 
back. It’s his mother. ; 

GERALD: Oh, no, it isn’t, Mrs. Rogers. 
I’m the one. Mother and Dad didn’t 
want me to ask you for it. 

Mary: I’m sure it’s Gerald who wants 
the desk, Mother. 

Eruet (As though Mary didn’t under- 
stand): What do you know about it, 
Mary? 

GerALD: You can ask my mother and 
father if you don’t believe me, Mrs. 
Rogers. They’re right out in the car. 
We were on our way home from the 
bazaar. 

Erxec: We don’t need to ask anyone 
anything, Gerald. I bought the desk 
fair and square. 

GeraLp: And you mean — you mean 
you won’t sell it back to me? 

Erne: No. I’m sorry, but I can’t part 
with it. 





GERALD: Obh. . . . Well, gee. (T'urning 
away sadly) I—I guess that’s the 
end. I mean I better be going. (He 
starts out sadly.) 

Mary: Goodbye, Gerald. (The door 
closes) Mother, I think that’s the 
most unfair thing I’ve ever seen, not 
giving Gerald back his desk. 

ErHE.: Dear, it wasn’t his desk. And 
there was nothing very fair about 
sending him in — 

Mary: But how do you know it wasn’t 
his desk? 

ETHEL: Oh, Mary, you’re too young to 
understand these things. 

Mary (Almost in tears): Too young — 
too young! (She runs out left.) 

Joun: What’s the matter with her? 

ETHEL: I can’t imagine. But now, now, 
John, what do you think of my desk? 

Joun: I don’t know what to think, but 
I—I guess you were right, Ethel. 


The thing must be worth something. 
ErHeE.: Something? It’s very valuable 
or they wouldn’t be trying — (The 
doorbell rings.) There. I’ll bet that’s 


Dora and Charlie. 
boy in first and — 
JouN: Well, we'll soon see. This is 
going to be good. (Mary re-enters 
and stands watching. JoHN opens the 
door.) Well, if it isn’t the Williamses. 
Come on in. (CHARLIE and Dora 
Wiu1aMs enter followed by GERALD.) 

Care: Hello, John. 

Dora: Hello, Ethel. 

ErHet: Won’t you take off your 
things? 

Dora: No, thank you. 

CHARLIE: We don’t like to disturb you 
but Junior—I mean Gerald — 
came out to the car feeling so upset 
about that desk. 


They sent the 
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ETHEL: Oh, he did? 

Dora: And I know it seems silly to 
make such a fuss. We don’t care at 
all — 

CuHARLIE: No, but Dora had told the 
boy he could use it, and then when 
she was looking for stuff to give to 
the bazaar she forgot. 

JouN: Yes, he told us all that, Charlie. 

EruHe.: And about paying out of his 
allowance but — well, we just can’t 
do it. 

CHARLIE: Sure, Ethel, we can under- 
stand how you wouldn’t want to 
wait weeks and weeks for your 
money so I’ve agreed to advance his 
allowance. (He pulls out his wallet.) 

JoHN: Oh, no, you don’t. Look, 
Charlie, there’s no need for you to 
beat around the bush. We know you 
want this desk and you want it bad. 

Cuaruie: What's that? Why, I 
wouldn’t give ten cents for it but the 
boy — well, for some reason he 
seems to have gotten fond of it. 

Dora: Why should we want it? 

ErHe.: I'll tell you why. You realize 
now that it’s a valuable desk and 
you’re sorry you sold it. 

Dora: But it isn’t valuable, Ethel. 

Mary: Of course it isn’t, Mother. It’s 
of no value except to Gerald. 

JoHN: How do you know so much 
about Gerald? 

Mary (Embarrassed): Well, didn’t he 
say — 

Dora: It’s sheer nonsense to insist that 
desk is valuable, Ethel. It’s just an 
old desk that belonged to my grand- 
mother. 

Eruet.: Ah ha, I knew it was old, Dora. 
And you realized it was valuable just 
as soon as you found out I’d bought 





it. You know I’m always looking for 
antiques. 

CHARLIE: Always looking, Ethel, but I 
guess you wouldn’t know one if you 
saw it. 

Eruev: Well, of all the — 

Dora: Now, Ethel, Charlie needn’t 
have put it so bluntly but it’s true. 
You know you’re always picking up 
old junk. 

Eruet: Dora Williams, that’s too 
much. You're always criticizing 
me — you criticized my cherry pies. 

Dora: You criticized my raspberry 
cakes! 

Joun: I don’t blame her, Dora. I don’t 
see that raspberry cakes have any- 
thing to do with Washington’s Birth- 
day. It seems a little impolite. 
Raspberries. Why, it’s like giving 
the Bronx cheer to the father of our 
country. 


CHARLIE: You should talk about being 
polite. My wife makes the best 


Washington cakes 
everybody knows it. 

ErueE.: Everybody knows it all right. 
Maybe that’s why you bought the 
last four after my pies were all sold. 

Dora: Did you, Charlie? 

CHARLIE: Well — uh — yes. 
them out in the car. 

JoHN: Ha, ha, everybody likes them 
including the Williams family. 

Mary: Well, I guess we better like 
your cherry pies, Mother. Dad 
bought all that was left of them. 

ErHe.: He didn’t? 

Mary: Yes, they’re out on the kitchen 
table. 

Erxe.: John Rogers! 

GeraLp: Excuse me, but I don’t see 
where all this arguing about cakes 


in town and 


I’ve got 
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and pies is getting us. What about 
my desk? 

Erue.: It’s my desk. I bought it fair 
and square and I’m not going to sell 
it back to you. 

Mary: But Mother, is it really fair and 
square when Gerald needs the desk? 

Erue.: Now, Mary, you keep out of 
this. 

Cuaruiz: I think you’re being very 
stubborn, Ethel, when the desk is of 
no value except to the boy. 

Erne: No value — no value. You 
know it’s of value. Maybe you'll 
admit it if I show you in my book. 
(She crosses upstage, picks up book 
from table and shows cover.) Look — 
Why Are Antiques Old? (She opens 
book and thumbs through as she re- 
turns downstage.) Here we are — 
desks — Colonial — Early Colonial 
—and here it is. This sounds just 
like it. Cirea 1776. 


Dora: Circa? What in the world is 
that? 


Ere: You wouldn’t know. It means 
“about.” They don’t know the exact 
date of these old things so they put 
circa in instead. About 1776. Now, 
listen — the desks of this period had 
four legs — (Indicating desk) see, 
four legs — (Reading again) And the 
tops were usually either flat or slant- 
ing — well, this one’s flat — (Read- 
ing) And a drawer or drawers — 
(She breaks off) There, if that doesn’t 
describe this one — 


CHARLIE: That could describe any 
desk. 


Dora: It doesn’t mean a thing. 


Joun: It does seem a little general, 
Ethel. 











Ere. (Who has been reading further): 
All right — all right — then how 
about this? Desks of this period 
usually have a secret compartment 
behind one of the drawers. A secret 
compartment — how wonderful! I 
haven’t looked yet but there must 
be one. (Looking at book again) It 
says here they’re usually covered by 
a small sliding panel. 

Dora: That desk hasn’t got any secret 
compartment, Ethel. That’s just 
silly. 

GERALD: I — I wouldn’t even bother to 
look for it if I were you, Mrs. Rogers. 

Mary (Nervously): Mother, they ought 
to know if there’s a secret compart- 
ment or not. 

Erxe.: Well, I’m going to look any- 
how. It must be there. The book 
says so. (She kneels down in front of 
desk and pulls the drawer out, placing 
it on top of desk. She reaches in space 
where drawer came from and feels 
around.) 

GeraLp (To Mary): Oh-oh. (Mary 
and GERALD edge toward each other 
and stand upstage center looking 
frightened.) 

ErHE.: Here’s something — no, that’s 
not it. 

Craruie: You won't find — 

Erxe.: Oh, yes, I will. Here it is — it 
slides — it’s the secret panel! 

Dora: What’s that? (They all come 
close to desk except Mary and GERALD 
who still stand upstage.) 

Erne: Yes and I — I’ve got it open. 

Joun (Peering): Well, can you beat 
that! 

Ernet: And my goodness, there’s 

something in it. I feel something. 


It’s a piece of paper. (She takes her 
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hand out holding a folded piece of 
paper. Then rising, she blows some 
dust off the paper.) My, just think, 
this could have been put in there a 
hundred years ago! 

Dora: Well, what is it? Is there any- 
thing written on it, Ethel? 

GerRALD: Oh, boy. (He reaches for 
Mary’s hand and she takes his. The 
others are too interested in the paper 
to notice.) 

Erxe.: I don’t know. (She unfolds it.) 
Yes, it’s a note. Oh, isn’t this excit- 
ing? We're apt to find out almost 
anything. 

Joun: Well, don’t keep us in suspense, 
Ethel. What does it say? 

Ernei (Spreading it out): Now, I'll 
read it. “Dear M.” Oh, my, I won- 
der who M was. 

Dora: What’s the rest of it? Is there 
any date? 

ErueE.: No, there’s no date. Now, let 
me see. “Dear M: I am thinking of 
you. It seems a long time since I 
have seen you.’”’ Oh, I said this desk 
was romantic! 

CHARLIE: Go on. 

Erne.: “I hope that if I am made 
president it won’t take so much of 
my time that I won’t be able to see 
you often.” 

Joun: President? 

Erxue.: Of course. Some great man 
owned this desk. There’s one more 
line. (Reading on) ‘Yours, until we 
meet again.” Signed “G.W.” G.W., 
G.W. Now, let me think — who — 

CHARLIE (Turning to his wife): I don’t 
have to think who it is. 

Gera.p: Oh, boy! 

Cuaruie: G.W. Dora, do you realize 
what you’ve sold these people? 


Dora: What do you mean? 

Cuarule: G. W.— George Washing- 

* ton. 

Dora: But it can’t be. 

CHARLIE: Of course it can. 
Martha Washington. 

Eraet: Why, isn’t that wonderful? 
George Washington’s desk — I can’t 
believe — but here it is — right in 
this room. (GrRALD and Mary 
heave sighs of relief, smile at each 
other and relax.) 

Joun: It gives you a funny feeling — 
kind of an awed feeling. 

Mary: It’s — it’s wonderful the way 
things have turned out, isn’t it, 
Mother? 

GeraLp: Yeah — I'll say. 

Mary: May I — may I see the note? 

Erue.: Of course, dear. It’s such nice 
handwriting. (Mary takes the note 
and looks at it. During next few lines 
she puts it in her pocket.) 

Cuariie: Ah, yes, Washington did 
everything well. He was a great 
man. One of the greatest men this 
country’s ever had. 

JouN: You’re absolutely right, Charlie. 
Makes me feel small just to think of 
him. 

CHARLIE: Me, too. You know the ideas 
Washington had for this country are 
still serving us well. Freedom, 
democracy — all of us working to- 
gether for the good of all. 

EruHe.: Oh dear... . 

Dora: Ethel, what’s the matter? 

Erne: We haven’t been working well 
together — even at the bazaar. We 
argued about the cakes and pies — 

Dora: I know, Ethel. I feel awful now 
just to think of it. 

Cuarutie: I don’t feel so good myself. I 
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tell you, John, when you think of 
what Washington wanted this coun- 
try to be — and then you look 
around — even good neighbors like 
us quarreling over nothing. 

JouN: Yeah, when I think of the times 
I’ve picked on your bad qualities, 
Charlie, instead of thinking about 
your good ones — 

CHARLIE: I guess we're like a lot of 
folks in this country. We don’t 
realize what we’ve got. We ought to 
be working together — all of us. 

Dora: We will work together. Just 
wait and see, Ethel. Next year at 
the bazaar — and not only at the 
bazaar but in everything. Why, you 
folks are the best neighbors we’ve 
got. 

Cuaruie: Sure they are, and you 
know, there isn’t anyone I’d rather 
see have that desk than you, Ethel. 
Gerald, now that you know how 
valuable it is, you don’t want it up 
in the attic any more, do you? 

GerraLp: No, as far as I’m concerned, 
everything’s all right. I’d like Mrs. 
Rogers to have it. 

ErHe.: Well, that’s very sweet of you, 
Gerald, but I couldn’t think of keep- 
ing it now that we know it belonged 
to George Washington. 

Dora: But Ethel, you bought it fair 
and square — you’ve got to keep it. 

Erne: No. It was your desk in the 
first place, Dora. You've got to 
take it back. 

Cuaruiz: But you’re the one who dis- 
covered it. If it hadn’t been for 
your book — 

Joun: No, Charlie, that would be tak- 
ing an unfair advantage. Twenty- 
two fifty for a desk like that — it’s 





probably worth thousands of dollars. 

GERALD: Oh, it’s still an old desk. I — 
I don’t think it would be worth that 
much. 

CHARLIE: Why, certainly it would. If 
you’d take it to a museum — 

ErHeL: A museum? Why, that’s ex- 
actly what we’ll do with it. The 
money I paid for it has gone to a 
good cause. And in a way, the desk 
doesn’t belong to any of us. (Dra- 
matically) It belongs to posterity. 

Dora: Posterity — I think you’re 
right, Ethel. 

Joun: That historical museum in the 
city — that’s the place. There’s a 
Professor someone in charge there. 
He’s an authority. 

CHARLIE: Better call him right up. 

GERALD: Oh, I — I wouldn’t do that. 

Dora: But why not? 

Mary (Quickly): It’s Washington’s 
Birthday. They’re probably not 
open. 

Eruei: Oh, that’s just when they 
would be. Everybody looks at all the 
historical exhibits. And just think, 
next year they’ll be able to see this 
desk, and it’ll say presented by 
Charlie and Dora Williams and John 
and Ethel Rogers. We must call 
them right up and have the pro- 
fessor come out. (She starts left.) 
Now, let me see, the note from 
Washington, where is it? I gave it to 
you, Mary. 

Mary: Yes, Mother, but — but do you 
have to show that to the man? 

Erue.: Of course, and I want to read 
it to him now over the phone. It’s 
the proof. Give it to me quickly. 
Where is it? 

Mary: In my pocket but — but — all 


right, Mother. (She fishes a note out 
of her pocket and hands it to her 
mother.) 

Erne: Your pocket. Well, you must 
be more careful, dear. This is a 
valuable document. (She spreads it 
out and looks at it again.) My, isn’t it 
wonderful? I — I still can’t realize 
— “Dear M.” (Reading on dreamily) 
“T’ll phone you from the drugstore 
after dinner.”” The drug — my good- 
ness, this is a different note — there 
must have been two folded together. 
Mary, where’s the other one? Oh, 
but a telephone. Did they have tele- 
phones in Washington’s day? Why, 
that will be something even the Pro- 
fessor doesn’t know. 

JoHN: Don’t be silly, Ethel. Of course 
they didn’t have telephones and if 
they had drugstores they called them 
apothecaries. 

Cuaruie: What’s going on here? 

Mary (Almost crying): Oh, Gerald, I 
handed her the wrong note — the 
one you gave me yesterday. I had 
that in my pocket too. 

GERALD: It’s all right, Mary. You 
didn’t mean to. I guess it’s all over 
but the shouting. 

Cuaruie: Gerald Williams — 

GerRALD: Yes, Father. 

CHARLIE: Hmm, Gerald Williams — 
—G. W. Gerald, did you write 
those notes? 

GeErRALD: Yes, Father, there’s no use 
lying. I did write them. 

Cxaruie: Spoken in the true spirit of 
George Washington. But what’s the 
idea — and who’s this Martha? 

Mary: It isn’t Martha. It just says 
dear M. M for Mary. 

Eruet: You, Mary? Then this isn’t 





George Washington’s desk at all. 

GERALD: We were rather relieved 
when you thought it was but I guess 
we shouldn’t have been. It wasn’t 
very nice of us to let you think — 

Dora: But what’s it all about? What’s 
all this secrecy and why in the world 
were you writing Mary notes? 

Mary: Well, Mrs. Williams, why do 
you think any boy writes a girl 
notes? 

GeraLp: Yeah, why do you think? 
But we knew none of you would like 
it. 

Joun: Why not? All kids write notes 
when they’re in school. 

GERALD: But these aren’t kids’ notes. 
After all, you’ve read two of ’em. 
Does a fellow have to bare his soul? 

CHARLIE (Laughing): Oh, so that’s it, 
Junior — I mean Gerald. You two— 
well, kind of like each other. 

Dora: Well, for goodness’ sakes. 

Joun: So our little Mary has a boy 
friend. 

Mary: What’s so funny about that? 

JoHun: Now — now, I didn’t mean any- 
thing. It’s all right — it’s all right. 
And you couldn’t have a nicer one 
than Gerald Williams. 

GERALD: You mean you don’t care, 
Mr. Rogers? You don’t any of you 
care? 

CHARLIE: Of course not, Gerald. Why, 
I guess every boy has a girl he kind 
of likes while he’s going to school. 

Mary: But you’re always calling us 
children, as though we weren’t 
grown up at all. We thought you’d 
think we were too young. 

Erue.: My land, imagine these kids! 

Mary: See what I mean? Kids. 

Ernet (Laughing): All right, Mary. 


Young folks then. But imagine you 
young folks getting us all excited like 
this. Thinking we had a desk that 
belonged to George Washington. 

Dora: And now it’s just an old desk 
that came out of our attic. 

Erxe.: But from the description in 
my book, it did sound like a Colonial 
piece — and that secret compart- 
ment — 

Joun: No, Ethel, they’ve been making 
copies of these old desks for years. 
You might as well give it back to 
Gerald. 

GeraLp: Oh, no, I don’t want it back 
any more. It was just the note. And 
you bought it, Mrs. Rogers. 

Exe : All right. Maybe you’d like to 
have it in your room, Mary. 

Mary: Why, yes. And Gerald, I can 
use the secret compartment to keep 
your notes in. 

Joun: Well, that settles the business of 
the desk. But you know, Charlie, 
all this has strangely stirred my con- 
science. There’s a lawn mower of 
yours in our basement. I borrowed 
it last summer. 

CHARLIE: Say, that’s right and you 
know, John, I’ve got your garden 
hose. I'd forgotten all about it. 
Look, John, I’ve always wanted to 
do something for you, so you just 
keep my lawn mower. 

JouN: Say, Charlie, I couldn’t do that, 
unless, well, you keep my garden 
hose. 

CHARLIE: Why, thanks, that’s white of 
you, John. 

Erue: Well, listen to all that. Desk or 
no desk, Dora, the spirit of Wash- 
ington must have got into our hus- 
bands. 





Dora: It certainly must have. I’ve 
never heard them ’fessing up and 
telling whose garden tools were 
whose before. 

GERALD: I guess it’s all right, but the 
only difference I can see is that next 
summer I’l] have to come over and 
borrow the lawn mower instead of 
the garden hose. (They all laugh.) 

CHARLIE: Well, just the same, Wash- 
ington made us realize a lot of things 
today. 

GERALD: He certainly fixed things up 
for us, didn’t he, Mary? 

JoHNn: There’s one thing he can’t fix. 
I’m just as hungry as I was an hour 
ago. 


Mary: Well, Dad, Washington can fix 
that too. There are six cherry pies 
in the kitchen, remember? 

EXrHEL: Why, of course. Who wants 
pie? 

THe WriuiaMs: We do! 

Dora: And we’ve got some Washing- 
ton cakes in the car. Who wants 
cake? 

THE Rocers: We do! 

JoHN: What could be sweeter? You'll 
eat our pies — 

Cuaruie (Laughing): And we'll give 
you the raspberry! (They all laugh 
as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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At Rise: Hay is standing behind the table, 
arranging some papers. LAMON enters. 

Hay (Glancing up): Any sign of trouble, 
Colonel? 


LaMoNn: Not a bit so far. (Crosses to 
chair at end of table) I haven’t heard 
even a hint of any danger. I mingled 
in the crowds all over this sleepy 
little town, and the only talk I heard 
was about the ceremonies at the 
cemetery tomorrow. (Sits) 

Hay (Sitting on table): Well, it’s not 
exactly what I’d call a sleepy little 
town tonight. There must be thirty 
thousand people here right now. 

Lamon: You'd think there were a mil- 
lion if you went down to the public 
square. A policeman told me that al- 
most every private house is filled and 
hundreds are sleeping on hotel floors. 

Hay: I guess nobody will sleep very 
much tonight — with all those bands 
blaring. 





Lamon: That reminds me. There was 
something about the President I 
heard in the crowd. One of the 
bands serenaded him, and somebody 
called for a speech. 

Hay (Soberly): Yes — unfortunately. 

LaMON (Anziously): ““‘Unfortunately’’? 
You mean — 

Hay: I — I'm afraid it wasn’t much of 
a speech. 

Lamon: That’s what they were saying 
in the square. What did he say? 

Hay: I took it down. (Draws notebook 
from pocket and opens it) I have it 
right here. (Reads) “In my position 
it is sometimes important that I 
should not say foolish things.” 
(Looks up) And then some fellow 
back in the crowd yelled out, “If you 
can help it.” 

Lamon: The impudent jackass! What 
did the President do? 

Hay: He just smiled that old, patient 
smile of his, and then he said, 
(Reads) “It very often happens that 
the only way to help it is to say noth- 
ing at all. Believing that is my pres- 
ent condition this evening, I must 
beg of you to excuse me from ad- 
dressing you further.” 

Lamon (Surprised): He said nothing 
else? 

Hay: Not a word. He turned and came 
into the house. The crowd was 
silent. There was hardly a murmur 
of applause. 

Lamon (Shaking his head): They didn’t 
like it. I heard one man say that the 
mayor of this little country town 
could have made a better speech. I 
tell you it has me worried about 
tomorrow. 

Hay: About tomorrow? 


Lamon (Nodding toward Hay’s note- 
book): If he speaks as briefly as that, 
and says as little, I hate to think of 
the reaction of the country. 

Hay (Replacing notebook in his pocket): 
But he didn’t prepare this; it was im- 
promptu. He’s been working on 
tomorrow’s speech. 

Lamon: But he’s not getting any- 
where. He told me so today, coming 
up on the train. He showed me what 
he had written. It hardly covered 
one side of a sheet of paper. He car- 
ries it about in his hat and glances 
over it at every opportunity. For 
the first time since I’ve known him 
he’s worried about a speech. 

Hay: There’s a lot more than that 
worrying him. When we left Wash- 
ington his son Tad was ill, and Mrs. 
Lincoln hysterical. Burnside is 
threatened at Knoxville, and Grant 
is engaged in a great battle at Chat- 
tanooga. It’s a wonder he can write 
at all. (LincoLn enters, his head 
bowed, his hat in his hand. Hay and 
LAMON rise.) 

Lincotn: Keep your seats, boys. 
(Crosses to desk, places hat on it, and 
draws a sheet of paper from hat) I just 
want to put some finishing touches 
on this thing. (Sits behind desk, 
spreads the paper before him, and 
reads) “Fourscore and seven years 
ago, our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” (Lays paper aside, 
rests his chin in his cupped hand) 
How weak and insipid that will 
sound in the presence of the invisible 
dead who will surround me tomor- 


Linc 





row. (Picks up paper and reads) 
“Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation — 
or any nation, so conceived and so 
dedicated can long endure.” 
(Lays paper down) It’s totally inade- 
quate. What man could rise to such 
an occasion? Maybe Edward Everett 
can. I guess the committee knew 
what it was doing when it chose him 
orator of the day. 

Lamon: I thought your next sentences 
were striking, Mr. President. 

LincoLn: What — these? (Reads) “We 
are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting 
place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live.” 
(Puts paper aside) I’m sorry I can’t 
agree with you, Lamon. Think how 
flat and hollow they will sound be- 
side Mr. Everett’s eloquence. 

Hay (Rising): Maybe we had better 
leave you alone. You can concentrate 
better if nobody’s here. 

Lamon (Rising): That’s very true, Mr. 
President. (He and Hay cross to 
door.) But I’ be right outside this 
door if you want me. And I won’t let 
anybody come in that you don’t 
want to see. 

Lincotn: Thank you, boys. (They go 
out. LINCOLN picks up paper and 
reads) “It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this.” 
(Lays down paper and shakes his 
head) No! Too cold and stiff. They 
won’t hear my heart beating through 
it. (LAMON enters.) 

Lamon: Senator Matthews is asking to 
see you. He says it is urgent. 

Lincotn (Sighing): Show him in. 
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(LAMON goes out. 
MATTHEWS eniers.) 

Matruews (Crossing to table): I am 
sorry to interrupt you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

LINCOLN (Glancing up and rising): Do 
be seated, Senator. (Indicates chair at 
end of desk) 

Matruews (Sitting): Thank you. I 
understand you are at work on your 
speech. 

Lincoun (Sitting): Indeed I am, Sen- 
ator, and it’s mighty hard work. 

MatTrHeEws: I suppose you realize the 
importance of what you will say 
tomorrow. 

LINCOLN: It’s so important that I feel 
inadequate to the task. 

Matruews: It’s not only a task: it’s 
an opportunity. I have come to 
make some suggestions — if you will 
permit me. 

Lincotn (Brightening): Permit you! 
I’d welcome any suggestions. For 
the past few weeks as I tried to 
think of something to say, I’ve been 
like a man stumbling about in dark- 
ness, and I’ve prayed for a light to 
guide me. I hope you have brought 
that light, Senator. 

Matruews: Perhaps I have. I repeat, 
sir, tomorrow will bring you a rare 
opportunity. 

Lincotn: That is a very sobering 
thought. I doubt that I, or any other 
man, is worthy of it. I’ve tried to ex- 
press that idea in this sentence. 
(Picks up paper and reads) “But, in 
a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground.” 

Martruews: Very pretty phrases, Mr. 
President. Very pretty — but 


LINCOLN writes. 





hardly what I mean. The oppor- 
tunity I have in mind is tremendous 
in its implications. 

LincoLn: I don’t quite understand. 
(Smiling) I’m afraid the light hasn’t 
struck me yet. 

Matruews: Let me put it bluntly. 
The fall elections have gone largely 
in our favor. But the opposition was 
very strong. Criticism is still ex- 
tremely bitter. Tomorrow will bring 
you the God-given opportunity to 
strike back at those who question 
our appointments. 

Lincotn (Seriously): I wouldn’t use 
the word God in that sentence, 
Senator. 

Matruews: Every newspaper in the 
United States will carry what you 
say tomorrow. It is your chance to 
explain to the country why political 
offices must go to those who have 
supported our wing of the party. Do 
you understand? 

LincoLn: I’m afraid I understand you 
only too well. You would have me, 
standing on one of the great battle- 
fields of this republic, make some 
political remarks. 

Matruews: I — I wouldn’t put it in 
just that way. 

Lincotn (Angrily): You would have 
me make a stump speech over the 
dead. 

Matruews: That’s a rather — un- 
couth way of expressing it, sir. 

Lincoitn: I’m an uncouth fellow; I 
was born in uncouth surroundings; I 
grew up among uncouth people. 
But uncouth people have the habit 
of calling a spade a spade, and I 
want to tell you as bluntly as I know 
how that I won’t do it. I’d rather 


die than desecrate that sacred soil 
by such an expression of cheap 
politics as you suggest. 

MatrHews (Rising indignantly): You 
are completely blind to the possibil- 
ities that lie ahead of you. And 
your words and tone are unbecom- 
ing to one in your high office. (Crosses 
to door) There is nothing left for me 
except to bid you good night. 

Lincotn: Good night, Senator. (Mat- 
THEWS goes out. LINCOLN picks up 
pen and begins to write. LAMON 
enters.) 

Lamon: I hate to disturb you again, 
Mr. President, but there’s a newly 
elected Congressman here who in- 
sists he has some important advice 
for you about your speech. 

Lincotn (Glancing up): I suppose I’ll 
have to see him. (Sighs) These new 
Congressmen are always full of ad- 
vice. (LAMON withdraws. LINCOLN 
turns back to his writing.) 

Lamon (At door): Congressman Hill, 
Mr. President. (Hit enters.) 

Lincotn (Looking up): Come in, 
Congressman; come in! (HILL crosses 
to table.) Have a seat. I’m just try- 
ing to polish up my speech a bit. 

Hii (Sitting): Oh, then I’m not too 
late. I have some suggestions you 
might like to use tomorrow. Have 
you ever thought of peace? 

Lincotn’ = (Thoughtfully): There’s 
hardly an hour of the day when I 
don’t think of it. I dream of it by 
night. 

Hitt: Then you must have already 
formulated plans for dealing with 
the traitors of the South. 

Lincotn (Shaking his head): No, 
Congressman; I’ve been too busy 





worrying over what to do about the 
traitors of the North. 

Hu: This is shocking language, sir. 

Lincotn: Maybe I’ll shock you fur- 
ther, Congressman, by telling you 
that I have much more respect for 
our enemies in the field than our 
enemies at home. 

Hux: I don’t comprehend you, sir. 

LiNcoLN: Our enemies in the field have 
declared open war upon us. Our 
greatest danger is from those within 
our own ranks. 

Hii: Our own ranks? Surely you’re 
not intimating that — 

Lincotn: I’m intimating nothing, 
Congressman: I’m stating — I refer 
to disappointed office-seekers, po- 
litical snipers who stab us in the 
back, vicious profiteers who seek 
nothing but their own selfish ends — 


all hiding beneath a cloak of pro- 
fessed patriotism. 
Hii: You had better not express such 


opinions in public, sir. Remember 
that there’s a presidential election 
next fall, and you are by no means 
sure of the nomination. 

Lincoun: I am well aware of that. 

Hitt: You know there are powerful 
figures in the Senate — even in your 
own cabinet — who are critical of 
your attitude toward the South. 

Lincoin: In what way? 

Hitu: They say that when victory 
comes you will be too lenient to the 
enemy. They accuse you of vacilla- 
tion. Some go so far as to call it —I 
hate to use the word, sir — cow- 
ardice. And among your most in- 
fluential critics is a man from this 
very state — Thaddeus Stevens. 
Where is he now? Why didn’t he 
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come to this great ceremony? I’ll be 
frank. I’ll tell you why. He doesn’t 
want his name associated with yours 
on any public occasion. He calls you 
“‘a, dead card in the political deck.” 
Those are his very words. 

LincoLn: Old Thad is a great hand at 
turning a phrase. I heard the reason 
be gave for my coming to Gettys- 
burg. 

Hii: What did he say? 

LincoLN (Chuckling): He said the dead 
was coming to bury the dead. But 
to get back to my speech, Congress- 
man. What would you have me say? 
I’m still seeking the light. 

Hitu: Why not take the wind from 
Stevens’ sails? Strike out against the 
South. Describe the kind of peace 
you will give them. Show the iron 
hand. Tell them it will be a stern 
peace. Make them understand that 
they will be punished as traitors, 
that they will be imprisoned and 
their lands confiscated. 

LincoLn: I have no intention of pun- 
ishing them. 

Hitu: What! How, if I may ask, will 
you regard them? 

Lincotn: I shall regard them as my 
fellow-countrymen. 

Hitt: This is astounding, Mr. Presi- 
dent: it is dangerously like dis- 
loyalty. Will you have no firm 
policy toward the states that have 
seceded? 

Lincoin: I shall invite them to come 
back into the union. 

Hix: And if they do? 

Lincon: I shall treat them as if they 
had never been out. 

Hix: It’s incredible! I can hardly be- 
lieve my ears. Do you mean to tell 





me that a nation that would have 
strung Benedict Arnold up on the 
nearest tree won’t inflict the same 
penalty on General Lee? 

Lincoin: Not so long as I am head of 
it. I have too much respect for 
brave men, even when their convic- 
tions differ from my own. I under- 
stand you are unmarried, Congress- 
man? 

Hix: That is correct; I am a bachelor. 

Lincoin: And you have no brothers in 
either army? 

Hii: No. I’m an only son. 

Lincotn: And you haven’t served in 
the armed forces? 

Hii: I thought my services in Con- 
gress would be — 


Lincotn: I understand. I wish you 


would go out to the cemetery to- 
morrow before the exercises begin. 


Hii (Amazed): Go out to the ceme- 
tery? For what? 

LINcoLN: To listen to the dead. 

Hit: You are speaking in riddles, Mr. 
President. Listen to the dead! 

LincoLn: Yes. Just stand there and 
listen and think. Their eloquent 
silence is the most powerful argu- 
ment I know against the sentiments 
you have just expressed. An old 
Greek philosopher once said, “In a 
world where death is I have no time 
for hatred.” There are places on 
that field that changed hands three 
times in the course of the battle. 
There is one hill where five thousand 
men laid down their lives in the 
space of an hour. Many of them lie 
in graves so shallow that even yet 
farm plows are turning up their 
bones. Some of them have no grave 
at all. And each boy there, no mat- 


ter what uniform he wore, represents 
a mother. That is holy ground. I 
shall try to express that thought to- 
morrow. Listen to this sentence. 
(Reads) “The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated it far above our power to 
add or to detract.” 

Hix (Rising): I see that further discus- 
sion is useless. Any suggestions 
from me for your speech are futile. 
It will probably be a conglomeration 
of such sentimental nonsense as you 
have just read. (Walks to door) But 
be sure of one thing, Mr. President: 
Mr. Stevens shall hear of your plan 
for the peace. 

Lincoin: The whole country shall hear 
of it when the time comes, Congress- 
man. (HILL goes out. LINCOLN re- 
turns to his writing. LAMON enters.) 

Lamon: Pardon me, Mr. President, but 
two telegrams have just arrived 
which I thought you ought to see. 
(Hands telegrams to LINCOLN) 

LincoLn (Reading telegrams and then 
glancing up): Stanton says that 
things are going well for Grant at 
Chattanooga. 

Lamon: That is wonderful, sir. 

LincoLn: He informs me that Tad is a 
great deal better and will be out to- 
day. 

Lamon: The telegram is full of good 
news, isn’t it? 

LincoLn: It lifts a part of the burden 
from my shoulders. (Commotion off- 
stage. Cries of “You can’t go in 
there.”’ “I must see him.” “The Presi- 
dent is busy.” etc. LINCOLN nods 
toward door.) What is that? 

Lamon: Some woman who insists on 
seeing you, sir. She may be danger- 





ous. Her husband and three sons 
have served in the confederate 
army. I have ordered my marshals 
to keep close watch on her. 

LIncoLn: I'll talk to her. 

LAMON (Surprised): But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you don’t understand. She 
admits openly that she is our enemy. 

Lincoun: I'd like to talk to somebody 
who admits openly that she is our 
enemy. 

Lamon: Very well, sir. (Crosses to door) 
I’ll send her in. (Lincoun turns to his 
writing. SuSAN enters.) 

Lincotn (Glancing up): Sue Martin! 
(Rises and advances toward her, his 
hands outstretched) What a welcome 
sight for these tired old eyes of mine! 
(He leads her to sofa and they sit.) 

Sue: What a memory you have, Abe! 
I didn’t expect you to recognize me 
— after all these years. 

Lincoun: I never forget a New Salem 
face. How many years have passed 
since we were there together! I left 
for Springfield just about the time 
you went South after you were mar- 
ried. 

Sue: Yes, Abe. Do you remember the 
wedding? Sometimes I close my eyes 
and think of that day. Early June, 
and the roses blooming on every 
fence in New Salem; and a soft 
breeze blowing through the orchards 
and setting apple-blossoms adrift; 
the whisper of the Sangamon in the 
distance, and my father’s voice 
breaking as he read the r arriage 
ceremony. 

Lincotn: Dear old Parson Cameron! 
He had twelve daughters, but he 
hated to lose even one of them. I 
remember going back to New Salem 


in the summers and finding you 
there with your two boys. Sturdy, 
handsome youngsters they were. 
How many children have you now, 
Sue? 

Sue: I — I have none — now. I had 
three sons. They are all dead on the 
field of battle — one here at Gettys- 
burg. 

LINcOLN (Very much moved, patting her 
hand): I —I have nothing to say in 
the presence of a loss so overwhelm- 
ing. But you can count on my sym- 
pathy and my deep affection. 

Sve: I knew I could, Abe, or I wouldn’t 
have come. I remembered last year, 
after my husband was killed at 
Antietam, how you gave me a pass 
through the lines to New Salem. My 
town in Tennessee was occupied. I 
knew my boys could never get 
through to see me, and so I decided 
to go back to New Salem. It was a 
mistake, Abe. 

LincoLn: You mean that you — 

Sue: You will never know what it 
means to go home — and be home- 
less, to find your old friends more 
distant than strangers, to feel them 
sneering and pointing and whisper- 
ing behind your back. Few of them 
even spoke to me. Some of them 
crossed the street when they saw me 
approaching. One man refused to 
serve me in his store. 

LincoLn: That’s what war does to us, 
Sue. It wounds or kills more than 
the body. (LAMON enters.) 

Lamon: Two women outside, sir. A 
committee of some kind, I believe. 
They say they’re from New Salem. 

LINCOLN (Rising eagerly): New Salem? 
Tell them to come in. (LAMON goes 





out. To Susan) Why, this will be 
like a family reunion. 

Sue (Rising): I can’t stay, Abe. There 
was something I wanted to ask you 
—TI'll try to see you tomorrow. 
(Looking about) Is there any other 
way of getting out of this room? 
(Marta and Lucy enter. LINCOLN 
advances to meet them, his hands out- 
stretched. MAaArTHa seizes one hand, 
Lucy the other.) 

Lincotn: Martha Stone and Lucy 
Wilson! I haven’t seen you for a 
coon’s age. 

Martua (Suddenly conscious of Svu- 
SAN’S presence): We didn’t expect to 
find this woman here. Perhaps we’d 
better — 

Lucy (Eyeing Susan): We didn’t know 
that she — 

LincoLn (Ignoring their remarks): Sit 
down, ladies. (He, Martua and Lucy 
sit.) It makes my heart glad to see 
you. But what are you doing so far 
from home? 

Lucy: We each have a son reported 
missing after the battle. They prob- 
ably lie in unmarked graves. We 
don’t know where they are. I don’t 
guess we’ll ever know. 

Lincotn (Sympathetically): I'm sorry 
for you both — deeply sorry. 

Martna: When we heard you were to 
speak here, Abe, we made up our 
minds that we just had to come. It 
would be like a memorial service for 
our boys. 

Lucy: But we didn’t have the money 
for the trip. Then the people of New 
Salem heard about it and they raised 
the money and made us take it. 
Said they were appointing us a com- 
mittee to represent them. 


LincoLn: That was mighty good of 
them. 

Marrtna: But I guess we chose the 
wrong time to see you. (Glances at 
Susan) If we had known this woman 
would be — 

Lincoun (Kindly but firmly): Will you 
be good enough not to refer to Sue as 
“this woman.” She is my friend — 
and yours. I remember how close 
you were as girls. You grew up to- 
gether. You were in the same class at 
school. You two were bridesmaids 
at her wedding. 

Lucy: Yes, but things have changed 
since then. There is a great gulf be- 
tween us now. 

Lincotn (Shaking his head): You are 
mistaken, Lucy. The three of you 
are bound closely together. 

Lucy: Bound closely together? We are 
as far apart as the poles. 

Marrtua: Bound together? How? 

LincoLn: By the bonds of motherhood, 
by the bonds of sacrifice and parting 
and waiting. 

Martua: But, Abe, you can’t under- 
stand what this war means to a 
parent. You have not had to bear the 
loss of a boy in battle. 

LincoLn (Patiently): Don’t you sup- 
pose that I’ve had to bear things 
worse than death? 

Lucy: You don’t realize what it means 
to have a son lying out there on that 
battlefield in an unmarked grave. 

LincoLn: Will you believe me, Lucy, 
when I tell you that sometimes the 
feeling that I am responsible for 
every dead and wounded man on 
every battlefield of this war is a 
burden almost too great to bear? 

Lucy: Forgive me, Abe: I didn’t mean 





to sound impatient, but this — 
Sue’s son — was at Gettysburg. A 
bullet from his gun may have killed 
my boy. 

LINCOLN: Sue’s boy lies at Gettysburg, 
too. Does it occur to you that a 
bullet from your son’s gun may have 
killed him? 

MarTHA: But our boys were fighting 
for the Union. Sue’s boy was a rebel. 

LincoLN: A mother’s heart makes no 
distinction. 

Lucy: I have only two boys left. 

Martua: And I have only one. 

Linco.n: And Sue has none. Her three 
boys and her husband fell fighting 
for what they considered a just 
cause. She has nobody left. 

Lucy: Oh, I didn’t know, Abe. 

Martnaa: That is terrible. How utterly 
desolate one must be without family. 

Lincotn (Significantly): And without 
friends. I remember well your boys 
and Lucy’s and Sue’s. I loved them 
all. I used to tell them stories under 
that great willow down by the 
Sangamon. I’ll never forget how little 
Joe liked to wade in the shallow 
water near the shore. What a fellow 
Tom was for skipping stones across 
the river! And Sue’s Bob — he was 
just a toddler then — loved to sit on 
my knee and watch me carve him a 
whistle from a willow branch. 

Sue (Haltingly): He’s — he’s the one 
who charged with Pickett at Gettys- 
burg. 

Martna: I remember Bob — a chubby 
little fellow with golden curls. 

Lucy: And the sweetest disposition in 
the world. 

Sue: It was about Bob, Abe, that I 
came to see you. 


Lincotn: About Bob? 

Sue: One of Bob’s comrades buried him 
after the battle. (Draws paper from 
pocket) He got this through to me. It 
shows where his grave is. I — I 
thought you might write an order 
for me. I’d like to take Bob back to 
New Salem. 

LincoLn: Of course I will. (Rises) Ex- 
cuse me. (Goes back to desk, sits, and 
writes) 

Martnua (Rising and walking slowly to 
sofa): Sue, can — can you forgive 
me? (Sits) I— I’ve been selfish. I 
was so blinded by my own sorrow 
that I couldn’t see that Southern 
mothers too knew what it was to 
sacrifice and grieve and wait. 

Sue: We all have much to forgive. 
(Takes Martua’s hand) 

LincoLn (Pausing and glancing up): 
That’s it, Martha! That’s what the 
nation must realize. Only a few 
minutes ago I was trying to make an 
irate Congressman see that both 
sides, North and South, are essen- 
tially the same. We read the same 
Bible and pray to the same God, and 
yet each invokes his aid against the 
other. The prayers of both could 
not be answered; the prayers of 
neither have been answered fully. 
(Resumes his writing) 

Lucy (Rising): I — I’m ashamed of 
myself. (Comes to sofa) That day I 
met you in front of Parker’s store — 
and — and crossed the street — I 
had just received the news that — 
that Joe was missing in action. (Sits) 
I guess I hardly knew what I was 
doing. 

Sue (Patting Lucy’s hand): I under- 
stand. 





Lucy: Is there anything we can do to 
make it up to you? 

Martua (Struck by a sudden thought): 
I know! The three of us will go back 
to New Salem together. 

Lucy: And we all will go out to the 
cemetery with Bob. 

LINCOLN (Rising, sheet of paper in his 
hand): This will take care of every- 
thing, Sue. (Comes to sofa) Just show 
it to Lamon when you go out. 
(Hands her the paper) He will tell you 
what to do. 

Sue (Rising): I can never be grateful 
enough, Abe. 

Marrtna (Rising): It has been good to 
see you. 

Lucy (Rising): We have learned a 
lesson, Abe. You have shown us the 
truth. 

Lincotn: And you have brought me a 
great light. Before you came in I 
was like a man groping in darkness. 
My heart was full, but the right 
words couldn’t come. 

Lucy: I don’t understand. 

LincoLn: Perhaps you will when you 
hear my speech tomorrow. Give my 
love to all my friends in New Salem. 

Marrna: We will, Abe. (Lucy and 
Martna, on each side of Sux, go out. 
LincoLN watches them, his head 
bowed. He draws out his handkerchief, 
removes his spectacles, polishes them, 
and then goes back to the table, sits, and 
resumes writing. After a moment he 
raises his head and calls.) 

LincoLn: Lamon! Lamon! 
enters.) 

Lamon: Did you call, Mr. President? 

Linco.n: I'd like to see Mr. Everett. 
He’s in that room right across the 
hall. Will you ask him to come in 
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for a moment. 

Lamon: Certainly, sir. (Exit. Lincoin 
returns to his writing. After a few mo- 
ments EVERETT enters.) 

Everett: Lamon tells me that you 
wish to see me. 

Lincotn (Rising): I do indeed, Mr. 
Everett. (Indicates a chair and 
Everett sits) I have completed my 
speech. (Sitting) I’d like to read you 
the final sentences. Earlier this eve- 
ning I had got as far as — let’s see . .. 

Everett: I remember. You spoke of 
the impossibility of our adequately 
dedicating the field. 

Lincotn: That’s right. Then this 
sentence follows. (Reads) ‘““The world 
will little note nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here.” 

Everett: A noble thought, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and beautifully expressed. 

LincoLn: There are just a few sent- 
ences more. (Reads) “It is for us the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced.” 

Everetr: A suggestion which the 
whole nation might well take to 
heart! 

Lincotn: And then I conclude with 
these words: (Reads) “It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us; that 
from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the 
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people, by the people, and for the 

people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” (Lays paper aside) Only ten 
sentences in the whole speech. 

Everett: But what sentences, Mr. 
President! 

LincoLn: I guess they’ll sound pretty 
lame beside your splendid two-hour 
oration. 

Everett: Mine is a speech for an oc- 
casion; yours is a speech for the ages. 

Lincotn: You are very generous. I’d 
like to know what Seward will think 
of it. He’s staying in Mr. Harper’s 
home on the public square. Suppose 
we walk down there and read it to 
him. 
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Everett: But it’s getting late, Mr. 


President, and you’re tired. Why 
not send Lamon to invite Seward 
here? 


Lincotn (Shaking his head and smil- 


ing): Seward is a stubborn old fel- 
low, you know. (Rising and picking 
up his hat) If I invited him here, he 
would think it was an order and he’d 
refuse to come. (Picks up speech and 
puts it into hat) He once called me a 
derned old fool, and sometimes I’m 
inclined to agree with him. I always 
respect his opinions. Come, let’s see 
what Seward has to say. 


THE END 
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New Hearts For Old 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
WARREN 
CAROL 
KENNETH 
SHARON 
MOTHER 
FATHER 

Time: Late afternoon on 
Day. 

Setrinc: A living room. 

At Rise: WarRREN, Carou and KEn- 
NETH are at the living room table look- 
ing over the valentines they received at 
school. 

WarrREN: Here’s a beauty. 

CaROL: Look at this. 

KENNETH: Here is one you shouldn’t 

miss. 
Read the rhyme on this one, Sis. 
(He hands Carou a valentine and she 
reads it and smiles.) 

Caro : Valentines give lots of pleasure, 
Maybe more than we can measure. 
Here is one I surely treasure. (Hands 

one around) 

Oh, I wish we could have bought 
That fancy heart for Mom... 
WARREN: We thought 
That Dad would help us out. 

ought! 

Caro.t: But we have been afraid to 

speak. 
We had it on our minds all week . . . 

KENNETH: But, somehow, Father 

makes us meek! 
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Caro. (Resolutely): When he comes 
home we can’t delay, 
We’ve got to ask him right away — 
A Valentine’s just good today 
And now it’s almost dinner time! 
WarREN: He won’t agree, I bet a dime: 
Dad and Valentines don’t rhyme! 
Caro: I won’t give up until we’ve 
tried. 
KENNETH (Dreamily): That Valentine 
is deep and wide 
And full of chocolate creams inside . . 
Don’t you think that Mom would 
love it? 
Warren: I don’t think! 
of it. 
Caro: Such a nice red bow above it, 
Tied around the big red heart . . . 
(Stops suddenly) 
Say, we aren’t so very smart — 
Let’s let Sharon have a part! 
Warren: Sharon? She’s too little yet. 
KENNETH: Don’t forget she’s Father’s 
pet. 
She could turn the trick, I bet. 
Caro. (Going to kitchen door and call- 
ing): Sharon! Will you come a 
minute? 
WarrEN: Well, perhaps there’s some- 
thing in it. 
With her help we'll, maybe, win it. 
(SHARON comes hopping in, singing 
a nursery rhyme in a singsong 
voice.) 


I’m certain 





SHaron: “Handy Pandy, Jack-a-dandy, 
Loves plum cake and sugar candy. 
He brought some at a grocer’s shop, 
And out he came, hop, hop, hop.” 

Carou: Sharon, listen, we’ve a plan 
To make Mom happy. 

KENNETH: If we can. 
Caro: We'll buy a big red Valentine, 
And you can help with it just fine. 
WarrEN: A Valentine all full of candy, 

So Mom can feel like Jack-a-dandy. 
SHaron: Candy Valentine? That’s 

funny! 

WarrEN: All we need is just some 

money. 

The box is waiting at the store. 
KENNETH: There’s nothing Mom would 

care for more. 

Caro (To SHARON): 

You tell Father when he comes 

Our money is in little sums, 

And we just need a paper dollar. 
Warren: I can hear him give a holler! 
CarRo.: Just a dollar, and we’ll hop 

Like Handy Pandy to the shop, 

And buy the Valentine non-stop. 
SHaron: Candy Valentine? 

CAROL: Yes... from 
The four of us, with love to Mom! 

(SHARON nods happily, and looks at 
the valentines on the table.) 

WarrEN: I bet that Father won’t recall 
What day it is today, at all. 

He'll think it’s just like any other. 
Caro: I’m sure that’s not the case 

with Mother. 

KennetTH: I think a certain heart- 

shaped gift 

Would really give her quite a lift. 

(There is a noise outside, and a door 
bangs. Children look up.) 

WarrEN: Guess that must be Father 

now. 


KENNETH: I’m full of butterflies, and 
how. 

Caro: Sharon, don’t forget to ask . . . 

WarrEN: I’m glad that J don’t have 
the task. (FATHER comes in briskly 
with newspaper. He nods at the 
children.) 

Fatuer: Good evening, children. 

CHILDREN: Evening, Father. 

FaTHER (Settling himself in his favorite 
chair): 

Hope you haven’t been a bother. 
Have you all been good? Where’s 
Mother? 

Caro.: Making some dessert or other. 
(FATHER begins to read. Children 
look at each other. Then Caro. 
nudges SHARON and nods. SHARON 
hops over to FATHER, singing as she 
goes, to the “Handy Pandy’’ tune.) 

Ssaaron: Mom is just like Handy 
Pandy, 

Loves plum cake and sugar candy. 
Can’t we hurry hop, hop, hop, 
And buy it at the candy shop? 

FaTHER (Not paying any attention): 

Of course. Of course. And now be 
quiet. 
Father’s tired — and won’t deny it. 

SHaron: You mean you'll let us go and 
buy it? 

FaTHER: Buy it? (Puts down paper) 
What? 

CHILDREN: You said “of course.”’ 

FaTHER (Frowning): 

I’ll have to track this to its source: 
What’s this nonsense anyway? 
Buy it ...? 
CaROL: It’s a special day. 
Fatuer: Special? Special? News to me. 
There’s nothing special J can see. 
(SHARON runs to living-room table 
and brings back a pile of valentines.) 





SHaron: Valentines! Just look at these. 
Fatuer (Making a face): 
Don’t suggest I read them, please. 
Valentines are pretty silly. 
Caro: Some are beautiful and frilly. 
FarueEr: Just a foolish waste of money! 
(The children look at each other with 
foreboding.) 
SHaron: Daddy, now you're talking 
funny: 
You just said of course we could... 
Fatuer (/mpatiently): Something I 
misunderstood! 
SHaron: You said of course, about the 
candy 
For our special Handy Pandy. 
FaTHER (Raising his voice): 
What’s this all about? I say, 
Is everybody daft today? 
SHaron: Now we only need the dollar. 
FaTuHER: Dollar! 
WarREN (Aside to KENNETH): 
See, I knew he’d holler. 
SHaron: Yes, to get Mom’s Valentine— 
A candy one that’s extra fine. 
FaTHEr (Almost beside himself): 
Carol, will you explain this, please? 
Caro: We could get Valentines like 
these, (Points to valentines) 
But we wanted Mom’s more dandy: 
There’s a heart-box full of candy 
Down the street, but we are low 
On cash for such a heart, you know. 
Fatuer: And so you thought that I’d 
supply it? 
SHaron: We'll go hop, hop, hop, and 
buy it. 
FaTuHeEr: So. 
straight: 
Valentines don’t carry weight 
With a grown-up like your Mother. 
One’s more foolish than another. 
She knows you love her well enough, 


Well, listen — get this 


Without a lot of silly stuff. 

She outgrew that long ago. 

As for candy . . . well, I know 

She shouldn’t have it. Makes her fat! 
I have to watch a thing like that. 

I have to keep this family sane. 

Caro: But Father .. . 

FATHER: Can’t I make it plain 
That since I was a ten-year-old 
Valentines have left me cold? 

Now I'll thank you to keep quiet. 
(Goes back to paper) 

SHaron: We can’t hop, hop, hop, and 
buy it? (MoTHER comes in from 
the kitchen with her apron on. She 
is surprised to see FATHER home so 
soon.) 

Moruer (Jo FaTHeEr): 

Good evening, dear. 
How nice you’re here. 

Fatuer: I got home good and early. 
(Smiles at MoTHER) 

Moruer: Oh, Valentines! (Goes to 
table to look at them) 

How this one shines... 
SHaron: The edge is cut all curly. 
Moruer: And look at this! 
I wouldn’t miss 
Inspecting all these rhymes. (She 
pores over the valentines.) 

Fatuer: What’s that you say? 

Moruer: How sweet! How gay! 

It brings back good old times. 
I always thought 

That people ought 

To send their friends a greeting. 

Carot: And so do I. (Glances at 
FATHER) 

Faruer: What nonsense. Why? 

I’d rather take a beating. 

Moruer: These new designs 
For Valentines 
Are different from the old ones: 





I have a few 

I'll show to you... 

Some ancient pink-and-gold ones 

I found today 

All stored away 

In mothballs, in the attic. 

WarREN: You saved them, Mom? 

KENNETH: Who were they from? 

FaTHER: Such conduct is erratic! 

MorHER: Just wait for me 

And you will see . . . (She hurries out 

hall door) 

KENNETH: What did she find, I won- 
der? 

Caro .: She does still care. 

FaTHER: Well, I declare. 

I may have made a blunder. 
WarrEN: Let’s decorate 

Around Mom’s plate 

With Valentines, for dinner. 

Carou (Picking up scissors and red 
paper) : 

Let’s cut some darts 

And bright red hearts. 

Here’s one for a beginner. 

SHaron: I’ll cut some too. 

KENNETH: It’s hard to do. 

SHARON (Running to FatTHerR with 
paper and scissors) : 

You'll help me, won’t you, Father? 
Fatuer: What’s that? Who, me? 
SHARON: Just two or three... 

Caro: Don’t, Sharon, be a bother. 

I’ll help you cut. (SHARON hesitates. 

FaTHER reaches for scissors and 
paper.) 
Farner: A heart? Tut... tut... 

Of course, there’s nothing to it. 

(Begins to cut) _ 
SHaron: But, Daddy, look! 

You’ve cut a crook. 

Faruer: That’s where a dart went 
through it! (MorTHER comes back 
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with a cardboard box. FATHER 
quickly gives SHARON the scissors 
and paper and shoos her away. He 
buries his nose in the paper. The 
children are curious to see what is in 
the box.) 

Morue_Enr: I’ve saved this, dears, 

For twenty years .-. . (Lifts out an 
old-fashioned valentine) 

It’s really quite a treasure. 

I still recall 

The boy and all... 

It gave me so much pleasure. 

FaTHER: What’s that you say? 

Who was it, pray? (Clears throat) 
I find this most distressing. 

Moruer: A charming chap. 

FatHer: Some silly . . . sap! 

Moruer: Why don’t you all start 

guessing? 

Caro: You mean we know? 

Morue_r: Oh, yes. Although 

He’s older now, and fatter, 
And quite sedate. 
Fatuer: At any rate 
He’s not around to matter. 
Moruer: Your error, dear. 
He lives right here! 
(The children look puzzled. Then 
Carou blurts out.) 
Caro: You mean that Father sent it? 
KENNETH (Reading verse on valentine): 
It says, “Be mine, 
Sweet Valentine.”” (MoTHER looks at 
FATHER with a mischievous smile.) 

Moruer: I hope, my dear, you meant 
it. 

Fatuer: Of course I did. 

A kid’s a kid! 

Moruer: You must have been near 
twenty. (MorHER smiles, and the 
children look at FatHerR with 
amusement.) 





FATHER (Gasping) : 
I sent you that! 
I’ll eat my hat. 
WarrREN: You must have loved her 
plenty. 
Moruer (Holding up a heart-shaped 
box): 
And next year, this. 
KENNETH: Too good to miss! 
Fatuer: I feel. ..a.. . little harried 
Moruer: And after a while. 
This perfume vial, (Holds up a little 
bottle) 
The year before we married. 
FatuHer (Weakly): I’ve had enough. 
You saved that stuff? 
Moruer: This box is full of riches. 
SHaron: Let’s see some more. (Eagerly 
the children bend over MorTHEr’s 
box, looking at the contents. FATHER 
stealthily gets up and tiptoes out the 
hall door.) 


WarRREN: What’s this thing for — 
All full of little stitches? (MorHEerR 
picks up something that looks like a 
little satchet bag and smells it 


dreamily. She smiles. Then she 
passes it to each of the children to 
smell.) 
Moruer: Just sniff, and guess. 
Caro. (The last one to take the satchet): 
Rose petals? 
MOTHER: 
From every gift of roses. 
Oh, Valentines 
Are treasure-mines 
Much more than one supposes. 
SHaron (Looking around): Where’s 
Daddy? 
WARREN: 
He’s gone away! 
Moruer: He seemed a little harrassed. 
Caro .: He tiptoed out 


Yes! 


Say, 


Without a doubt 

Because he felt embarrassed: 

He was so sure 

You'd not endure 

A Valentine. Oh, never! 

Moruer: He’s very dear, 

But I’ve a fear 

He isn’t always . . . clever. 

KENNETH: If only we 

Could make him see 

That Valentines aren’t folly, 

Not dull and dumb 

And wearisome, 

But gay and bright and _ jolly. 
(MorTHER nods, and goes out to the 
kitchen.) 

Warren: And even yet 

His wife would get 

A lift from such a greeting .. . 
Caro: To know that she 

Is prized, and he 

Does not just think of eating! (She is 
silent for a moment, then bursts out 
suddenly.) 

Let’s make a fine 

Big Valentine 

For Father, and surprise him. 

KENNETH: He may not know 

We love him, so 

Perhaps we should advise him. 

Warren: And then he may 

Admit this day 

Is really an occasion, 

And next year get 

The best heart yet 

For Mom, without persuasion. 
(Eagerly the children set to work at 
the living room table, making 
FaTHER’s valentine.) 

Caro : He'll swell with pride 

To read inside 

This heart, of our affection. 

Kennetu: He’ll grunt and blush 





And say, “Tush, tush,” 

But make a close inspection. 
Caro: He can’t be mad. 
SHaron: He'll be so glad 

He may give us the money. 
WaRREN: Then we could get 

The candy yet. (Sighs) 

But Father . . . well, he’s funny. 
(MoTHER comes back with a plate 
of heart-shaped tarts.) 

Moruer: The King of Hearts 

Shall have some tarts! 

I’ll fix them on the table. (MorHER 
works at the dining table, her back 
to the hall door.) 

I’ll trim his plate. 

He’ll dine in state. 

I’ll please him, if I’m able. 

(FATHER appears at the hall door 
with a big red heart-shaped candy 
box. He gestures frantically, and 


comically, at the children. They are 


too busy to notice.) 
SHARON (Proudly, to MoTHER): 

This Valentine, 

So big and fine, 

We’re fixing up for Father. (FATHER 
gives a start. MoTHER keeps trim- 
ming the table.) 

Moruer: You're fixing, too? 

How nice of you 

To go to all that bother. (FATHER 
finally catches SHARON’s eye and 
beckons to her, signaling her to be 
quiet. SHARON slips over to him and 
he gives her the candy box, gesturing 
at the other children. No one else 
notices. SHARON tiptoes back to the 
living room table with the box and 
puts it down. The other children 
look at it with their mouths open. 
Then they see Farner, who warns 
them to keep quiet. He takes a tiny 


package from his pocket and holds it 
up for children to see. They can’t 
jigure out what it is.) 

Almost done! 

It’s always fun 

To have a few surprises. 

Caro.: Aren’t you right! (She is ez- 

cited but tries to sound calm.) 

I think tonight 

They come in several sizes. (The 
children sign a card to put on the 
candy box. Faruer, still at the 
door, tries to make the children un- 
derstand t)at he has bought MoTHER 
a little bottle of perfume. He points 
to Moruer, holds up bottle, sn ffs, 
smiles, sniffs again. He is so funny 
the children finally burst out laugh- 
ing. Moruer turns to look at 
them.) 

MorueEr: Why so gay? 

Caro.: Because today 
Is such a nice invention. (Caro. 

jumps up and runs to Moruer, 
holding her hands over MorueEr’s 
eyes.) 

CHILDREN: Close your eyes! (SHARON 
runs to the dining table with the 
candy box and puts it at MorHER’s 
place. WARREN hurries to get the 
little perfume bottle from Faturr. 
He puts it at Moruer’s place on 
the table. KenNeru quickly fixes 
big valentine at Faruer’s place.) 

CHILDREN and Fatuer: Surprise! Sur- 
prise! (Caron takes hands from 
MOorTHER’s eyes.) 

Caro: Now, Valentines, attention! 
The King of Hearts (Nods at Fatuer) 
Will find his tarts 
And message of devotion. 

The Queen (Nods at MorueEr) will 
find 





Another kind From all of us to Mother.’ (She 
Of token, we’ve a notion. picks up the perfume bottle and 
FaTHER (Looking at table): opens the wrapping.) 
What’s this I see? And perfume! Oh, (Looks lovingly at 
Er...er... for me? FATHER) 
I... I feel I’m going to smother. How did you know? 
MorueEr (Looking at table, picking up Aut (Dancing around): Today beats 
candy box and reading card): any other! 
How super-fine! 
“A Valentine THE END 


The Yorktown Lass 


by Celia Gordon 


Characters Susan (Airily): Oh, I could go if I 
Mrs. GoopMAN wanted to. Those old Redcoats 
Susan, 9 wouldn’t stop me. If Cornwallis 
Cuariry, | _ ner Gougntere came up to me himself, I’d — I’d — 
NATHAN, her son Cuarity (Entering quickly. She is 
ANNE WINSLOW, Susan’s friend wearing a blue silk dress): What 
Two British SOLDIERS would you do, Susan? 


Time: September, 1781. Susan: Charity Goodman! Your best 
Serrina: The parlor of the Goodman — dress! Where are you going? 


farm home near the York river at the 7, oy (Walking despondently to fire- 


mouth of the Chesapeake Bay. 7 : 
Ar Rise: en tam stool rt the ?” lace and sitting down) : I’m not going 
any place. I’m just sick and tired of 


rapinesonving. atin tam abet staying home and working. So I 


- a aie ae aad thought I’d put on my blue silk to 
ANNE: It’s never going to stop raining. , 
cheer things up. 


Just look at it, Susan! 

Susan (Crossly): I don’t want to look Anne: Poor Cherry. The dress does 
at it. It’s been raining for days. I look beautiful. 
haven’t been able to go down to the CHaArrtTy: I might as well not have it, 
bay, or in to Yorktown, or any place. for all the chance I get to wear it. 

ANNE (Coming to fireplace): Rain’s not Susan (Going over to Cuariry): Don’t 
the reason you’re not allowed to go worry, Cherry. Father will be home 
in to Yorktown. soon—and Nathan—and things 
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will be the way they were when 
Mother was a girl. 

ANNE: My father says the war’s got to 
end soon. 

Cuarity (Dully): Yes, but who will 
win? After six long years of fighting, 
who will win? The British! 

Susan: Charity, how can you speak 
that way? 

ANNE: Yes, how, Cherry? After Guil- 
ford Court House — 

Cuarity (Breaking in): Guilford Court 
House indeed! Do you know how 
many of our men were killed at Guil- 
ford Court House? 

ANNE: But Cherry, they didn’t win. 
My father says that’s the important 
thing; the Redcoats didn’t win. 

Cuarity: No, they didn’t. So Corn- 
wallis has come up here to see what 
he can do. And where is General 
Washington? In New York with 
Count Rochambeau. Doesn’t he 
care about Virginia? 

Susan: Oh, Cherry, of course he does. 
He loves this countryside. 

Cuarity (Sighing): Yes, Susan, I 
know. It’s just that — well, I’m 
tired. 

ANNE: It’s the rain. Susan is angry be- 
cause she can’t go down to the 
shore, so she’s fussy and cross. 

Susan: Oh, I am not. I like to watch 
the bay in the rain, and I don’t see 
why Mother should be so silly. 

Cuarity: Susan, Mother has enough 
to worry about. 

Susan: But it’s not a bit dangerous. I 
know every inch of the way, I’ve 
been there so often. (A knock sounds 
at the door. NATHAN runs in quickly. 
He is out of breath, and his clothes are 
ragged and spotted with mud. Susan 


and CuHarity run to greet him.) 
Nathan! Nathan! (Hugs him) 
Where did you come from? 

Crarity: Nathan! We thought you 
were in New York. (Leading him to 
chair) Sit down here. Mother! 
Mother! Nathan is here. 

NaTHAN (Panting as he tries to smile): 
Can you — can you get me some 
water, Susan? (Susan gets cup, runs 
to pitcher and pours him a drink.) 
That’s a good girl. I’ve been run- 
ning so hard I can’t catch my 
breath. (Mrs. GoopMan_ enters 
quickly. She stops for a moment, 
stares at NATHAN, and then runs to 
him.) 

Mrs. GoopMan: Nathan! Oh, thank 
God, you’re safe. We thought — 
that fighting with Clinton — Char- 
ity, get Nathan a pillow. Here, let 
me get those wet clothes off you. 

NATHAN (Staying her hands): No, 
Mother, I’ve no time to stop for such 
things now. I need your help. 

Susan: What is it, Nathan? I can help. 

NaTHAN (Patting Susan’s head): I’m 
sure you can, you ardent little 
patriot. But not now. This needs a 
man. 

ANNE: What is it, Nathan? 
my father can help. 

NaTuHan: Is he home now? 

ANNE: No, he’s on his way to Williams- 
burg. He dropped me off here. But 
he’ll be back tomorrow. 

NATHAN: This can’t wait. Mother, is 
there any man around? 

Mrs. GoopMan: No. But what’s the 
trouble, Nathan? Surely all of us 
can take the place of one man. 

NaTHan: I’ve been sent down by Wash- 
ington. 


Perhaps 





Cuarity: By Washington? But I 
thought he was preparing to capture 
New York. 

NATHAN: Yes, that’s what he hopes 
everyone thinks. But the truth is 
that Washington is headed south 
right now with the French and 
American armies. 

Susan (Clapping her hands): South? 
Down here? 

NaTHAN: Yes, down here. Admiral 
De Grasse is supposed to be sailing 
up from the West Indies with the 
French fleet. 

Mrs. GoopMan: And they’ll all meet 
here and trap Cornwallis. 

NaTHAN: That’s what General Wash- 
ington hopes. But we’ve got to know 
if the French fleet really left — if 
they really are coming. Because if 
they are, we should be able to see 
them now, from the shore at the end 


of the river, sailing up the bay. 
Susan (Jumping excitedly): Oh, Na- 


than! Imagine! I knew the end of 
the war would come soon, and it’s 
coming right now, right here. We’ll 
fix that old fox Cornwallis. 

Mrs. GoopMan: Susan, please be still. 
Nathan, why do you need a man? 
NaTHAN: I was chosen to go down and 
look for the ships. I went along the 
river, but when I got near the shore 
of the bay I found the place swarm- 
ing with British soldiers. It seems 
that Cornwallis expects aid by sea 
too — from Clinton in New York. 
And I couldn’t take the chance of 
going along the shore. I might have 
been captured. So I ran back here, 
hoping to find someone who could go 
for me and report. Someone who 
knows the shore and the river and 
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the bay — someone whom the Brit- 
ish wouldn’t suspect. 

Mrs. GoopMan: Well, we could get 
Silas Howe from the Wilkins farm — 
but that’s so far. 

NaTHAN: And he’s a slow old man. No, 
this can’t wait. Someone has to go 
down now. 

Susan (Running over to NATHAN): 
Nathan, I could go. 

NaTHAN: You, Susan? Oh, no. The 
creeks along the river are swollen 
with rain, and the shore will be 
treacherous for a little girl like you. 

Susan: But they wouldn’t suspect me 
and I know the whole shore by heart. 

Mrs. GoopMan: That’s true, Nathan. 
She does. 

Cuarity: Mother, I'll go. Susan is far 
too young. 

Susan: Oh, Cherry, you don’t know the 
short-cuts the way I do. I could 
hurry along and get there and back 
in a minute. 

NATHAN (Going over to Mrs. Goop- 
MAN): Mother, would you let Susan 
go? 

Mrs. GoopMan: Susan, will you be 
very careful? And will you promise 
not to talk to any Redcoats? 

Susan: Yes, yes. Where’s my cloak? 
(Runs over to door and gets cloak 
which she pulls around her.) 

NaTHAN: Susan, be careful of the 
marshes. 

Susan: I will! And if there are any 
French ships coming in, I’ll see them. 
(She waves and runs out.) 

Mrs. GoopMAN (Sighs): I do hope that 
child will be careful. She’s so head- 
strong. And with your father away 
she’s been running wild. 

Cuarity (Going to her mother): Don’t 





worry about Susan, Mother. She 
will be all right. Now, let’s help 
Nathan relax — until Susan returns. 

Mrs. GoopMAN: Yes, dear, let me get 
you something to eat. Some ham 
and chicken. I’ll have it here right 
away. (Mrs. GoopMAN hurries out. 
NATHAN takes off coat, drops it on 
floor and sinks back in chair. CHARITY 
sits down near him, ANNE on stool 
near fireplace.) 

NATHAN: Have you heard from Father? 

Cuarity: Yes, just last week we got a 
message that he was well. But we 
don’t know where he is. 

NaTHAN: I tried to locate him near 
New York but I couldn’t find him. 
But perhaps he is coming south with 
Washington now. If only De Grasse 
can get here! (Suddenly noticing 
dress) Cherry! Your blue dress. If 
Father could see you now. 

Cuarity: It’s my way of cheering my- 
self up. 

ANNE (Coming over to NATHAN): 
Nathan, if Washington was coming 
down here, why did he get all the 
troops near New York? 

NATHAN: He wanted to make Clinton 
think he was going to attack New 
York. That way Clinton wouldn’t 
send any help down to Cornwallis — 
and Cornwallis needs supplies. Clin- 
ton has been gathering all the troops 
and supplies he can get, and now he’ll 
find that the whole American army 
has run out on him. 

ANNE: Won’t Clinton be surprised! 

NATHAN: I was sent on as a kind of ad- 
vance detachment because I 
know the region so well. 

Mrs. GoopMan (Entering with plate of 
food): Here you are, Nathan. Now, 


eat all of this. You look thin and 
you need food. I’m sorry there isn’t 
more. The British have been raid- 
ing the farms. 

NaTHAN (Eating): Mmm. No one can 
cook like you can, Mother. I’ve 
dreamed about food like this. (A 
loud knock is heard at the door. 
NATHAN starts.) Who is that? Are 
you expecting someone? 

ANNE: Only my father. But he 
shouldn’t be back yet, unless some- 
thing’s gone wrong. (Another 
knock is heard and a voice offstage 
calls, “Open in the name of the 
King!’’) 

Cuarity: The Redcoats! Oh, Nathan, 
could they know you are here? 

NaTHAN: I don’t think anyone saw me. 
But I’d better hide. 

Mrs. GoopMaN: Quick, Nathan — go 
up into the attic. (NATHAN rises and 
starts out as another knock is heard, 
and a voice calls, “Open, I say!’ 
Cuarity starts towards the door, 
watching NATHAN.) 

ANNE (Seeing NATHAN’S coat): Wait! 
Nathan’s coat! (She picks up coat, 
runs to NATHAN with it. He takes 
coat and runs out. CHARITY goes to 
door. A British SOLDIER enters very 
quickly.) 

Ist Sotprer: You Virginians aren’t 
very hospitable, keeping a man wait- 
ing outside your door in the rain. Or 
perhaps you have some reason for 
not letting me in? (He brushes rain 
from his clothes.) 

Cuarity: Sir? 

Ist Soxiprer (Looking at Cnarity): 
Well, you’re a pretty minx in blue. 
It looks as though I’ve come to the 
right place. You look like you’re 
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expecting someone. Or is that pretty 
dress the ordinary workaday cos- 
tume of an American farming lass? 

ANNE: Cherry put that dress on be- 
cause she was sick and tired of war — 
that’s all. 

Ist Sotpier (Smiling slightly): Oh ho, 
so that’s it. Well, lass,soam I. But 
I have orders to carry out. We have 
reason to believe that American 
soldiers are in the vicinity. 

Mrs. GoopMAN: American soldiers? 
Ist Souprer: Yes, Ma’am. You 
wouldn’t have seen any of them? 
Mrs. GoopMan: No. We have not 

been out of the house. 

Ist SotpreR (Looking at floor around 
door): Then may I ask where these 
muddy footprints came from? And 
those wagon tracks leading up into 
your yard? 

ANNE (Quickly): That was my father’s 
wagon. And those are my footprints. 
My father brought me over here to 
play with Susan. 

Ist SotpieER: These are big footprints 
for a little lass like you. 

ANNE: My — my father came in with 
me. 

lst Sotprer: And where is Susan, your 
little playmate? 

Cuarirty: She ran out in the rain just 
a little while ago. 

Ist Sotprer: Indeed? Is it the usual 
practice in Virginia to have little 
girls running around in the rain? 

Cuarity: My sister is a wild one, sir. 
She loves to look at the bay in a 
storm. She ran out before we could 
stop her. 

Ist Soiprer: Not very well behaved, 
is she, to run out on a playmate? 
(Sees food NATHAN left on chair) 
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And what, may I ask, is this? Surely 
a Virginia custom I’ve never heard 
of —a plate of chicken and ham in 
the parlor. (Sternly) I’m sorry, but I 
shall have to search this house. 

Mrs. GoopMan: I see no reason for 
that, sir. There is no one here but 
Anne, Charity and myself, as you 
can see. (SUSAN’S voice ts heard off- 
stage calling, ‘Nathan! Mother!’’) 

Ist Sotprer: Nathan! Nathan, is it? 
And if there is no one here but you 
and these two girls, Ma’am, who is 
Nathan? (SusAN runs in wet and out 
of breath.) 

Susan: Oh, Mother, I saw them! (She 
stops short as she sees the SOLDIER.) 
Oh! 

Ist Sotprer: This must be the wild 
Susan. What did you see, lass? 

Susan: I saw — I saw the waves rolling 
up high on the shore. It was so 
beautiful. 

Ist Sotprer: And Nathan — did he 
see them too? 

Susan: Nathan? (Turning to Mrs. 
GoopMan) Oh, Mother. 

Ist Souprer (Sternly): I ask that all of 
you remain here. I’m going to search 
this house. (A knock sounds at door 
as SoLpIER prepares to exit.) Oh, ho! 
This must be the missing Nathan 
now. If you will pardon me, J won’t 
keep him waiting. (Goes to door. 
Another BritisH SOLDIER hurries in.) 

2np Soper: I saw your horse outside. 
You’re to report back to head- 
quarters at once. 

lst So.prer: I think we have one of 
the Americans — right here in this 
house. 

2np Souprer: Orders are for all men to 
report back to Yorktown as quickly 





as possible. There’s a rumor that 
Washington is marching south. We 
can’t take time to look for one 
American soldier when we may have 
the whole army here before long. 

ist So.prER: Very well. But we will 
be back, Ma’am. (The two SoLpIErs 
exit.) 

Cuarity (Running to Mrs. GoopMAN): 
But Mother — if they are to report 
back — then they will be prepared. 

Susan: But the ships are here. I saw 
them! Nathan! Oh, Mother where 
is Nathan? 

NATHAN (Entering): Here I am, little 
Susan. And I must be on my way 
too, to report back the news. Are 
you sure they were the French ships? 

Susan: Oh, positive. A British soldier 
told me. 

Mrs. Goopman: A British soldier! Oh, 
Susan, I told you not to speak to 
them. 

Susan: They spoke to me, Mother. 
They asked me what I was doing on 
the shore in a storm. And I told 
them I was running away from home. 
They laughed and offered to take me 
into Yorktown with them. And 
then suddenly one of them saw the 
ships and all of them looked and be- 
gan to cheer. 

NaTuan: They thought they were the 
British ships! 

Susan (Nodding happily): Yes. But 
then one of them said, “Those aren’t 
our ships. Those are French ships!” 
And they whispered something about 
Admiral De Grasse, got on their 
horses and rode away. And I came 
back here. 

Natuan: Good work, Susan. But by 
now Cornwallis knows, and I must 


hurry back and tell General Wash- 
ington. (He starts toward door.) 

Susan and ANNE (Clapping hands): 
The French are here, the French are 
here! 

Cuarity: The French are here, the 
Americans are here — oh, Nathan, I 
have a feeling that this will mean 
the end. 

NaTHAN: General Washington hopes 
so. I must go — but pray for us. 
(He exits.) 

Mrs. GoopMan: The end may be near 
— but there is still a battle to be 
fought. More bloodshed! 

Susan (Running to window): Mother, 
look! The rain has stopped. May I 
go out again — down to the bay? 

Cuarity: Let’s all go down, Mother. 
I want to see the French ships too. 

ANNE: Oh, please let us, Mrs. Good- 
man. 

Mrs. GoopMan: Not without me. 
Come, girls, we’ll all go — down to 
the bay! (All pick up wraps and exit.) 

THE END 
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The Paper Princess 


by Cena Christopher Draper 


Characters 
Bit JONES 
JANE 
ROSALIND, from a valentine 

Time: Valentine’s Day. 

SerrinG: A clearing in the woods. At 
left ts a small fire. 

At Rise: Bru Jones is cooking a fish 
over the fire. He whistles “Yankee 
Doodle.” From offstage another 
whistle is heard, also ‘‘Y ankee Doodle”’ 

Bru (Turning his head and listening): 
Well, heck! 

JANE (Entering with a fishing pole): 
Bill Jones! “Think you’re smart, 

Playing hookey from 


don’t you? 
school and not telling me a thing 
about it. 

Bix: Now, see here, Jane, a guy likes 


to have some independence. After 
all, I’m not married to you. 

Jane: Bill! What a thing to say. And 
on Valentine’s Day, too. 

BriL: Now there’s a woman’s logic for 
you. What’s Valentine’s Day got 
to do with it? 

JANE (Anziously): Oh, Bill, have you 
forgotten? That’s Sweetheart Day. 

Bri (Disinterestedly): Oh, yeah. 

JANE: Bill, is there anything wrong? 

Bru: Nope. 

JANE: We've been going together for 
two years, now. I think a girl is en- 
titled to some kind of a civil answer. 

Buu: Here, try one of these. (He takes 
a small fish from the skillet and puts it 


on a piece of bark and hands it to 
JANE, who takes it, blows on it.) 

JANE: Hot. (She blows again.) 

Bru (Putting another fish on a piece of 
bark and going over to a log): Yeah. 

JANE: Fish biting good? 

Brix (Sits): Pretty good. I have only 
shrimp to use as bait though. 
There’s no telling what I’d get if I 
had some worms. 

JANE (Eagerly): Bill, I’ve a surprise for 
you. (She puts down her fish and digs 
in her pocket.) Look! (She holds out 
her hands, cupped.) 

Biiu (Taking a look): Worms! 
gee whiz! 

JANE: That’s been the secret I’ve been 
keeping from you. I’m raising fish- 
ing worms for you, Bill. Just think, 
you'll have plenty of worms to go 
fishing with now. 

Bru: For Pete’s sake! 

JANE: Can’t you say anything but 
“gee whiz’ and “Pete’s sake’? I 
thought you’d like it. 

Buu (Clearing throat and speaking very 
earnestly): It’s like this, Jane. A 
fellow likes his girl to have charm, 
glamour. Er... well, you know 
what I mean. A guy wants romance, 
moonlight and roses, (Voice changing 
to disgust) and here his girl has fish- 
ing worms in her pocket! 

JANE (Hurt): Why, Bill, what’s come 
over you? You’ve always said you 
liked me because I liked to fish. 


Well, 











all, 


nce, 
ying 
ish- 


ome 
you 








But (Taking a valentine out of his 
pocket and looking at it, sighs): Sure, 
sure. But I guess every boy has a 
dream girl. 

JANE (Looking over his shoulder): A 
valentine! Oh, Bill, you didn’t for- 
get. Here give it to me. (She reaches 
for it and Buu pushes her away, hold- 
ing the valentine up over his head.) 

Bru (Crossly): Where are your man- 
ners, Jane, snatching things out of 
other people’s hands! It’s not for 
you anyway. I found it, and I guess 
I'll keep it. I like the picture on it. 

JANE (Looking over his shoulder again): 
That’s as silly as anything I ever 
heard. She’s just made out of paper, 
you know. 

Bru (Gazing at the picture): Gee, she’s 
a real princess of a girl; class, style, 
glamour. 

JANE (Angrily): I’m beginning to see, 
all right. 

Bru: Yes, sir. She’s my dream girl. 

JaNE: That’s just fine and dandy with 
me, Bill Jones! Just keep your old 
paper princess and see if I care! (She 
runs off stage.) 

Buu (Still looking at the valentine, slides 
off the log onto ground, sitting with 
back against log): Golly, I sure wish 
you could talk. 

Rosauinp (Off): Hello, William. 

Briu (Startled): Hey. What goes on 
here? That’s not Jane’s voice. (From 
left, a lovely girl comes in. Her dress is 
an old-fashioned costume.) 

Rosa.inp: No, of course, it isn’t Jane. 
Tis I, Rosalind of the Valentine! 
Buu (Rubbing his eyes): By golly, I’m 
asleep! Pinch me, quick! (RosALIND 
smiles sweetly at Bru.) Oh, boy! If 
this is a dream, let me dream on! 
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Don’t wake me. (Fervently) Maybe I 
can sleep as long as old Rip Van 
Winkle. 

Rosainp (Pouting a little): And how 
long do I have to stand here? 

Bux: Oh, excuse my manners! (Scram- 
bles to his feet) Here, Dream Girl, 
allow me. (He takes his handkerchief 
from his pocket, dusts the old fallen 
log.) 

Rosa.inp (Shudders delicately): I shall 
surely tear my lovely gown. (She 
walks over to the log, seats herself. 
Bri sits down beside her, stumbling 
against her. She speaks sharply.) 
You’re walking on my gown! 

Biiu: Well, gee whiz! I’m sorry. You 
see out in the woods, Jane always 
wears jeans and I didn’t think about 
your dress. 

RosaLinp (Shrugging her shoulders): 
Jeans? How revolting. 

Bru: Well, I don’t know; seems kind 
of practical to me. 

Rosa.inp: But today of all days, who 
wants to be practical? 

Brit (Looking deep into her eyes): 
Yeah, who wants to be practical. 

Rosainp: Valentine’s Day is Sweet- 
heart Day, you know. That means 
love and romance. 

Buu (Breathing deeply): Yeah! Boy! 

Rosatinp (Moving slightly away): 
You’re not very fluent in your 
speech. (Mimicking him) “Yeah,” 
“boy.” What kind of language is 
that? 

Bru (Defensively): Well, Jane always 
seems to understand what I say. 

Rosatinp: Speak gently, William. 
Speak in a low, dramatic voice. 

Biuu (Struggling): O, Rosalind, sweet 
Princess. 


Rosa.inp: Go on. 

Bux: Gee, you’re swell. 

Rosauinp (Hands over her ears): No, 
no, that won’t do at all. Try poetry. 

Bru (Jn horror): Poetry? 

RosauinD: There’s nothing like the 
immortal lines of poets. Speak, 
William. 

Briu: Oh, gee whiz! Oh, gosh! Oh, 
golly! (Swallows a couple of times, 
trying hard to recall some lines of 
poetry. Suddenly, he speaks tri- 
umphantly.) “The quality of mercy 
is not strain’d, It droppeth as the 
gentle rain...” 

Rosauinp (Rising from the log): Well, 
really, William! If that’s all you 
know! I thought perhaps you might 
say something like “How do I love 
thee? Let me count the ways...” 
(Her voice is very dramatic as she says 
these lines.) 


Buu: Oh, gosh! 
Rosa.inp: O, callow youth! 
B1L_: Now, see here, you can’t call me 


names. I’m pretty well thought of 
by some people I know! 

Rosauinp: This game is beginning to 
bore me. When I stepped from the 
valentine, I thought it would be 
charming to converse with thee, 
William. But alas, ’tis only boring. 

Brix: Well, it’s not turning out the way 
I thought it would either! Boy! 
You’re a load! 

Rosainp: I beg your pardon? 

Bru (Floundering): I mean, well, you 
looked so pretty on the valentine, I 
couldn’t help but fall for you. 

Rosauinp: You’re a very nice boy 
after all, William; but it’s very plain 
you haven’t had the proper training. 

Bru: Just for your information, Miss 
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Rosalind of the Valentine, I was 
voted “Most Popular Boy” of our 
Class! 

Rosatinp (Shaking her head): You’re 
careless in your speech and language. 
In your case, William, the art of 
conversation’ has been completely 
neglected. Why, I wonder if you can 
even dance! 

Brit: Dance? Say now, that’s right up 
my alley! Come on, Baby, let’s jive! 
(He grabs RosaLinp and attempts to 
do some fast jitler-bug steps; and is so 
good at it himself, that he breaks away 
from her and does some fast steps 
alone. He makes plenty of noise.) 

Rosatinp (Overcome by it all): Oh, 
mercy! I feel faint. 

Bru (Coming over to her): Well, Baby, 
how was it? I kind of felt you were a 
little stiff, muscle-bound, in fact. 
But, you'll get over it with old Bill 
Jones as your teacher. Come on, 
Babe, let’s swing it! 

Rosauinp: Never! Oh, you wretched 
boy! My gown is torn, my nerves 
are shattered! Horrors! What an 
experience! 

Bri: But you asked me to dance. 

Rosa.inp: Young man, dancing is an 
art. And by dancing, I meant could 
you waltz! 

Bru: Waltz! 

Rosauinp: Like this. (She dreamily 
walizes about while Bru looks on in 
utter disgust.) 

Buu: For Pete’s sake! This isn’t work- 
ing out at all! I can’t stand any more 
of it. (Suddenly remembering) Did I 
say I wanted to dream as long as Rip 
Van Winkle? Oh, Catfish! Some- 
body wake me up! This is a night- 
mare! (He yells loudly.) Help, help! 





Won’t somebody help me? (Rosa- 
LIND, hands over ears during this, 
slowly backs off to side, and exits 
right.) 

JANE (Runs onto stage from left): Bill 
Jones! 

Bru (Running around stage tn a circle) : 
Help! Help! 

JANE (Running around after him): Are 
you crazy? What’s the matter? 

Brit: Somebody save me! (JANE makes 
a flying tackle at Briu’s knees, lands 
him on the ground. Bit sits up and 
looks at JANE.) Oh, Catfish! Am I 
ever glad to see you, Jane! 

JANE (Half-way up, but still on her 
knees): That’s not the way I heard 
it! 

Buu (Holding his head): Oh, Golly! 

JaNE (Coldly): Not less than fifteen 
minutes ago, Bill Jones, you were 
telling me all about your Dream Girl! 
Remember? 

Britt (Moaning): Oh, Jane! 
an awful nightmare! 

JANE (Gets to her feet): I never heard 
such yelling as you were doing. It 
must have been pretty bad. 

Bru (Getting up): Bad? It was awful! 
Gosh, I’m glad you came back. 

JANE: Well, I can tell you right now I 
wouldn’t have come back except I 
forgot my bait. 

Bru (Earnestly): Jane, I think you’re 
swell. 

Jane: You do? 


I’ve had 


Brut: Yeah, I do. And I like you to 
wear jeans, and carry fishing worms 
in your pocket, too! 

JANE (Overcome): Why, Bill! 

Bru: And I like the way you call me 
Bill. 

JANE: Gee, Bill, you say the nicest 
things. 

Britt (Suddenly): Say, Jane, do you 
know any poetry? 

JANE (Thinking hard): Poetry? Oh, 
golly, let me think. Poetry... . (She 
ts searching her mind.) Oh, yes. 
(Primly, as if she were in the class- 
room) “The quality of mercy is not 
strain’d, It droppeth as the gentle 
rain from heaven .. .” 

Brit (Nodding his head happily): 
That’s swell, Jane, just swell. 

JANE (Wonderingly): You make me feel 
just like I was the girl on the valen- 
tine, your Dream Girl. 

Bru (Jn alarm): Oh, no! (He takes the 
valentine from his pocket and tears it 
into pieces throwing the pieces up in 
the air.) I like you just like you are, 
Jane. Promise me you'll never 
change. 

JANE (Happily): I promise. 

Biriu (Taking her by the hand): Well, 
what are we waiting for? Let’s see if 
the fish are still biting. We'll give 
those old fishing worms a real try- 
out! (They get their fishing poles, and 
hand in hand, they run off the stage.) 

THE END 


a 





Many a Slip 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
CLock 
Rue 
Scissors 
IoDINE 
ROLLER SKATE 
Licut Corp 
MorTHER 
Dave 
AGGIE 

Tre: Shortly before noon on a school 
day. 

Sertina: A living room. 

At Rise: The Cuiock is sitting on a 
table at one side of the room. The Rue 
lies on the floor. The Scissors sits 
awkwardly on a chair. LopINE sits on 
edge of another table. The Licur 
Corp sits against a wall with his legs 
stretched out, and RouuerR SKATE 
sits nearby. 

Crock (Ticking in a staccato voice, 
moving his head from side to side like 
a pendulum): Tut-tut, tut-tut, tut- 
tut. (A door bangs off.) Ah, there 
goes the Missus with the baby, 
down to the store, no doubt. Tut- 
tut. Now we're alone you can tell 
me what you’ve all been grumbling 
about this morning, under your 
breath. Such a long face on you, 
Rug! And such a sharp look about 
you, Scissors! And what’s the mat- 
ter with you, Iodine? And you, 
Roller Skate — you look as if you 
never took anyone on a joy ride. 
And, Light Cord, you’re gloom it- 
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self. What’s the matter with you all? 
Don’t lose your sense of humor! 

Rue (Sitting up): It’s those children, 
Clock. They’re due for a fall, and I 
for one, hope they get it. (Lying 
down. Rua sits up and lies down 
everytime he speaks.) 

Scissors: I feel like being pretty sharp 
to them. 

Iopine: I can’t keep my feelings 
bottled up much longer. 

Rouuer Skate: Those children! I’m 
just waiting for their feet to skate 
out from under them. 

Licut Corp: I expect to bring their 
misdeeds to light . . . just wait. 

Ciock: Tut-tut, tut-tut. I had no 
idea you were so down on Aggie and 
Dave. Now, one at a time, please. 
Just what is on your mind, Rug? 

Rua: I may be a rug, but I won’t try 
to cover up anything, believe me. 
I’m used to being underfoot, and I 
don’t mind being stepped on. But I 
do mind the way those careless 
children treat me. 

Crock: Tut-tut. 

Rue: Just because I’m a scatter-rug, 
they don’t have to be scatter- 
brained about me. If Dave doesn’t 
rumple me up, Aggie does. And do 
they ever straighten me out again? 
No. They just leave me for someone 
else to fix . . . or trip over. Look at 
the humps on my back right now — 
I could almost pass for a camel. 

Crock: Tut-tut, tut-tut. 





Rua: Dave did that to me before he 
went to school. The Missus would 
have fixed me, but she has been 
ironing all morning and watching 
the baby. She hasn’t had time to 
straighten up the living room. But 
if those children weren’t so careless, 
it wouldn’t need so much straight- 
ening. Just wait! When they come 
home for lunch this noon, I’m 
going to show them that there can be 
many a slip. 

Crock: Tut-tut. Aggie and Dave 
aren’t really bad, you know. Just 
thoughtless. Don’t be too hard on 
them. Tut-tut. 

Orners: Just thoughtless! 
danger lies. 

Rue: I’m going to give Dave the slip, 
that’s what. Maybe if he lands flat 
on his back, like me, he’ll watch his 
step next time. 

Ciock: Tut-tut. Get a grip on your- 
self, Rug. Don’t play any low-down 
tricks. 

Scissors: Personally I think it’s a step 
in the right direction. Somebody has 
to take those youngsters in hand and 
teach them not to be so careless. I’m 
plarining to teach them a little lesson 
myself this noon. And it’s going to 
have plenty of point, let me tell you. 

Ciock: Your remarks sound rather 
cutting, Scissors. Tut-tut. 

Scissors: Well, look at the position I’m 
in. Aggie got me from her mother’s 
work basket to cut some pictures out 
of a magazine. And did she put me 
back? She did not. She left me right 
here half-hidden in the easy chair. 
I just hope she comes home and sits 
on me .. . before someone else does. 

CLock: Tut-tut, tut-tut. 


Therein 


Licut Corp (Giggling): When Aggie 
sits down on friend Scissors, maybe 
she’ll get the point! Maybe she’ll see 
the connection! (Giggles again, then 
becomes serious) And that reminds 
me. Dave is ruining my connection. 

Rue: How’s that, Light Cord? 

Licut Corp: Well, every time he pulls 
me out to put in the cord for his 
electric train, what does he do? He 
yanks me by the cord instead of 
pulling me out by the plug. I’m 
coming all apart. There’s hardly 
any connection left. Next time I’ll 
come loose in his hands . . . and give 
him the shock of his life! 

Crock: Tut-tut, tut-tut. 

Licgut Corp: I’d like to see him make 
light of that. 

IopInE (Moaning): I wish I knew some 
way to make the children see the 
light about me. 

Crock: You too, Iodine? Tut-tut. 

IopinE: You don’t know what I keep 
bottled up inside of me. I hate like 
poison to cause trouble, but those 
children have to learn to keep me out 
of harm’s way. 

Scissors: To be sure, Iodine. You 
want to keep your reputation as 
spotless as possible. 

IopinE: This morning Dave cut his 
finger when he was sharpening a 
pencil . . . holding the knife the 
wrong way, of course. Aggie ran for 
me and put a daub on the cut. But 
did either of them put me away 
again? No! They left me right here 
on the edge of the table . . . where 
the baby could reach me. 

Rue: Horrors! That baby might spill 
you all over me. I shudder at the 
thought. 





Scissors: Worse than that, he might 
drink you, Iodine! 

Crock: Tut-tut, tut-tut. 
you’re so upset. 

IopINE: Upset? Who’s upset? But 
that gives me an idea. Dave will 
probably upset me this noon when 
he throws his cap on the table, and 
I’ll spill out and make a big brown 
spot on his cap somewhere. That 
ought to teach him to handle me 
with care. 

Rouuer Skate: If we all gang up on 
them this noon, maybe Dave and 
Aggie will tumble to themselves. As 
for me, I’m raring to go. 

Rua: You seem to be in a prize posi- 
tion to do something, Roller Skate 

. . Sitting right there near the hall 
door, big as life. Nothing cheap 
about you, Skate. 

Crock: How did you get there? Tut- 
tut. 

Ro.ueR SKatTe: Aggie was skating 
around on me this morning before 
school. But did she put me away in 
the closet where I belong? Of course 
not! She ran off and left me here, 
where she can stumble over me this 
noon. Won’t she get a start, though, 
when I skate out from under her! 

Scissors: A start, you say? I’d call it 
a finish. 

Licut Corp (Giggling): The finishing 
touch. 

Rou_er SKATE: Between us, Rug, we'll 
put them on the skids. Serves them 
right. 

Crock: Tut-tut, tut-tut. I’m afraid 
you’re all a little hard on Dave and 
Aggie. Tut-tut. Where’s your sense 
of humor? 

Rug: It’s all very well for you to talk 


No wonder 


about a sense of humor! They don’t 
hump you up like a camel. 

Scissors: They don’t let you lie around 
in chairs, to be sat on. 

IoptneE: You don’t have anything 
bottled up inside of you except time 
... and that can’t hurt anyone. 

Rouuer SKATE: The only wheels you 
have are in your head, where they 
can’t hurt anyone. 

Licut Corp: You don’t have to worry 
about connections. The Missus 
winds you up every Sunday night, 
and that’s all there is to it. But 
(Giggles) just wait and see what a 
close connection there is between 
the way we are treated and the way 
we act, from now on! Who said we 
didn’t have a sense of humor? I bet 
you'll laugh yourself when you see 
what happens to Aggie and Dave 
this noon. 

Crock: Tut-tut, tut-tut. Me laugh? 
It takes a pretty big joke to make 
me laugh. Besides, it mixes up my 
chimes. I have to keep a straight 
face. I have to keep my hands just 
so. The last time I laughed the 
Missus had a terrible time getting 
my chimes in working order again. 
I assure you it will take more than 
your little pranks to make me laugh. 
(There is a sound offstage.) 

Rue: Listen! Steps on the back stoop. 

Scissors: The Missus is back from the 
store. 

Crock: That means no more talking, 
folks, until we’re alone in the house 
again. I don’t wish you any hard 
luck, but — remember — I’m not 
with you on being mean to the 
youngsters. Would I laugh if you 
got left! (A door bangs.) Tut-tut, 





tut-tut, tut-tut, tut-tut .. . (This 
goes on for some seconds. All char- 
acters on stage become motionless. 
Then another door bangs, and AGGIE 
and Dave rush in.) 

Moruer (Calling from the kitchen): Is 
that you, children? 

Dave and Aaatr: Yes, Mom. 

MoruHer: Lunch will be ready soon. 
Better run along and wash. 

Dave: In a minute, Mom. (He looks 
quickly around the room, then turns to 
Aaere.) Do you think we can find 
anything in our house to put in our 
reports? 

Aaa (Looking around): Anything un- 
safe... I wonder. That was a good 
talk the safety man made this 
morning, wasn’t it? 

Dave: I never thought of some of 
those things before. (Sees RoLLEeR 
SKATE) Say! Aggie! Do you see what 
I see? (Points) 

AaoiE: One of my roller skates. How 
did that get there? 

Dave: You know, somebody could fall 
over that skate and get quite a 
crack. I’m going to put it down for 
my report. (Takes pencil and pad and 
writes) ‘“My sister left a roller skate 
on the living room floor, which I 
think is unsafe . . . to fall over.” 

Acoie (Flustered): Ah ...ah... 
maybe I did leave it . . . (She hurries 
to take SKaTE out.) I didn’t mean to. 
(When she comes back she looks 
around, goes to Lignt Corp.) The 
man said loose counections on light 
cords were unsafe. Always pull 
cords out by the plug, that’s what 
he said. (Stoops down, wiggles 
Corp’s arm, which is very floppy) 
Say, Dave, this cord is all wobbly. 
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It’s ready to fall off. 

Dave: What do you know! 

Aaate: I know you’re the one who’s to 
blame. (She makes a note for her re- 
port.) ‘My brother makes our light 
cord connection loose, which is un- 
safe . . . because he never pulls it 
out right.” 

Dave (Flustered): Er ...er... Tl 
grab the plug after this. (Looks 
around) Let’s see . . . the man said 
that knitting needles and sharp 
things left in chairs are dangerous. 
Of course, nobody around here 
would be that dumb... but... 
Look! Mom’s sharpest shears! In 
the chair. 

Aaere: Honest? We'll have to tell 
Mom to be more careful, won’t we? 
The points are sticking right up, too. 
Why, somebody might have sat on 
it. What a thing for the report! 

Dave: Didn’t I see you cutting out 
pictures before school this morning? 

Aaate: Is there . . . is there anything 
unsafe about that? 

Dave: No. But what scissors did you 
use? 

Aaate: The shears. (Jt suddenly dawns 
on her that she is to blame.) Oh! 
Imagine me doing a thing like that. 
(She takes Scissors out, while Dave, 
grinning, makes a note. Then he sees 
IopINE, and points at it when 
AGGIE comes back.) 

Dave: I guess we’re both to blame for 
leaving that iodine there. 3 

AaGie (Aghast): All those things the 
man said about leaving poison 
around gave me the shivers. . . 
and now here’s the iodine. Right on 
our own living room table! What if 
Johnny had found it? 
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Dave: Golly! (He hurries out with 
Ioping. AaGie walks around the 
room, looking at things. Stops at the 
Rue) 

Aaaie (Making a note for her report as 
Dave returns): “My brother has the 
unsafe habit of rumpling the scatter 
rug and not straightening it out 
again.” 

Dave: Have I? 

Agere (Pointing): Don’t look so in- 
nocent. I saw you. 

Dave (Stooping down to straighten 
Rua): I guess I never thought much 
about it. (Gives Rua a pat) Well, I’m 
glad the rug was decent enough not 
to trip me up! (The CLock suddenly 
begins to laugh, slowly at first.) 

Crock: Tut-tut, tut-tut. (Laughing) 
Ding, ding. Ding, ding, ding. 
(MorHEerR comes rushing in) Ding, 
ding. (Laughing harder) Ding, ding, 
ding, ding, ding. 

Moruer: What’s that funny noise? 

Aare: Something seems to be wrong 
with the clock. 

Crock (Laughing harder): Ding, ding, 
ding. Ding, ding. 

Moruer: Goodness, its chimes are all 
mixed up again. It did that once be- 
fore. I wonder what could have 
happened to it? 

Crock (Chuckling): Ding, ding. Ding, 
ding. 

Aaate: It sounds like a joke, doesn’t it? 

Moruer: I wonder what got into its 
head. 

Dave: If I didn’t know better, I’d say 
it was trying to laugh! 

Crock (Laughing): Ding, ding, ding. 

Moruer: Trying to laugh? What a 
notion . . . a clock with a sense of 
humor! 


THE END 








A Present From Abe 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
Mr. Hiaarns, the schoolmaster 
ABE LINCOLN, 7 years old 
SARAH, Abe’s sister, 9 years old 
AusTIN, Abe’s best friend 
HENRY 
PETER 
NANCY 
ANN 
HARRIET 
OTHER CHILDREN 

TmeE: March, 1816. 

SerrinG: A rough room being used as a 
schoolroom in the settlement of Knob 
Creek, Kentucky. 

Ar Rise: Mr. Hiaerns enters with 
some firewood under his arm. He goes 
to fireplace, upstage center, puts fire- 
wood down and fixes it in fireplace. 
ABE enters from left, and walks across 
the room to a table at right. He does 
not see Mr. Hiaains, and is about to 
pick up a book from the table when the 
schoolteacher turns and speaks to him. 

Mr. Hieerns: Abe! Abe Lincoln! 
What are you doing here so early 
today? 

ABE (Startled): I — I left before the 
others, Mr. Higgins. I thought 
maybe I could look at this book 
again before you left. 

Mr. Hiearns (Coming over and picking 
up book): Aesop’s Fables? 

Ase: Yes. Mrs. Hodgen over at the 


mill — she’s read some of them to me 
too. (Sighs) I wish I knew how to 
read. 

Mr. Hiaerns: Some day I’m sure you 
will, Abe. 

ABE: I wish I could have come to 
school more while you were here, 
Mr. Higgins. But with my mother 
sick, I had to stay home. 

Mr. Hiaerns: I know. And I wish I 
could stay here in Kentucky longer 
so I could teach you, Abe. A few 
months of school isn’t very much. 

Ase: And my mother says there’s no 
telling when another schoolmaster 
will come to Knob Creek. Where are 
you going, Mr. Higgins? 

Mr. Hiaerns: I’m going East, Abe — 
to my home in Virginia, and then 
maybe up to New England. 

ABE: It’s a big country, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hiaerns: Yes, Abe — a big coun- 
try, and a great one. (SaraH bursis 
into room from left, followed by 
Austin, ANN and Nancy. ANN and 
Nancy carry packages which they 
hide behind them when they see Mr. 
HIGGIns.) 

SaraH (To Ape): Abe Lincoln! We 
looked all over for you this morning! 
(To Mr. Hieerns) Excuse me, Mr. 
Higgins, but Abe just disappeared 
this morning before we started for 
school. 





ABE: I’m sorry, Sally. I should have 
told you I was coming here early. I 
wanted to look at a book. 

Nancy: A book! Abe Lincoln! 

Austin: Abe always wants to look at 
books, Mr. Higgins. 

Sarau (Defensively): Mother says he 
should. Abe’s going to be somebody 
some day, Mr. Higgins. Mother 
Says SO. 

Ase: Austin, this is the same book 
Mrs. Hodgen has — all those funny 
stories. I like the one about the 
hare and the tortoise. How do you 
spell hare, Mr. Higgins? 

Nancy: My father says it’s much bet- 
ter to know how to shoot a hare than 
how to spell it. 

SaraH: Huh, Nancy Perkins. You just 
wait till Abe is somebody big like 
Mr. Hodgen at the mill. 

Ann: Not much chance of that, Sarah 
Lincoln. You might as well say 
Abe’s going to be President of the 
whole country. 

ABE: I guess they’re right, Sally. Poor 
folks like us have to work all the 
time. (Henry, Perer and HARRIET 
enter.) 

Perer: Hi, Abe Lincoln. Want to race 
before school starts? 

ABE (Shakes his head): I'd like to look 
at this book — if I may, Mr. Hig- 
gins. I'll be real careful, and I 
scrubbed my hands this morning. 

Mr. Hiacerns: You go right ahead, 
Abe. Peter, would you come out and 
help me get some more wood for the 
fire? (Perer and Mr. HiaeGrns go 
out.) 

Henry (Tauntingly): Abe is a sissy! 
Abe is a sissy! Rather read than run 
a race. Abe is a sissy! 
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SaraH: You hush up, Henry Johnson, 
or I’ll tell Mr. Higgins. 

Henry: Tattletale Sally! 

ABE: Don’t you call my sister names! 

Henry (Running up to ABE, poking 
him): Who’s to stop me? 

Austin: Show him, Abe. Show him 
what you did to the boys at the mill. 

Henry (Dancing around Ase): Show 
me, show me. 

Ase: I don’t want to fight, Henry. 
Fighting’s not right unless you have 
to. I'll race with you later. But I 
want to look at this book now. Mr. 
Higgins will take it with him and 
then I’ll never have another chance. 

ANN (Showing what she has been holding 
behind her. It is a homespun shirt): 
Look what my mother made for me 
to give to Mr. Higgins! 

Nancy (Holding up a small can): And 
I brought a can of apple preserve. 
Harriet: I left my apples outside, and 

Peter has a coonskin cap. 

Henry: My folks said they didn’t have 
anything to spare for just a school 
teacher. 

Ase (Wistfully): I'd like to give Mr. 
Higgins something. Something that 
would make him want to come back 
and teach some more. 

SaraH: He knows you want him to 
come back, Abe. 

Ase: I still wish I could have found 
something to give him. (Sighs) But 
Father always says when we don’t 
have enough to eat ourselves, we 
can’t go giving presents to other 
people. 

Harriet: Mr. Higgins won’t mind, 
Abe. 

Ase (Thoughtfully): Do you suppose 
he’d like my frog? 





Ann: Abe Lincoln! Don’t you dare 
bring that frog in here! 

Harriet: Abe, why don’t you and 
Austin go and bring in my apples 
and Peter’s cap? We can hide them 
under a bench. 

Ase: All right. (ABE and AustTIN go 
out. ANN and Nancy hide their gifts 
under one of the benches.) 

SaraH: Poor Abe. My father says he 
can’t understand why a big strong 
boy like Abe wants to learn from 
books when he could be out learning 
how to hunt and shoot. 

Henry: Aw, Abe’s lazy. 

Saraw (Angrily): Don’t say that. He’s 
not at all lazy. He brought the fire- 
wood in last night and got up early 
this morning to get water from the 
well just so he could get to school be- 
fore the rest of us. 


Harriet: My folks say Abe’s smart. 
Henry: What good is that? He'll be 
nothing but a farmer, anyhow. 


Harriet: How do you know? Abe’s 
different. He could be somebody 
great. (ABE and AusTIN enter with 
bag of apples and cap.) Put them 
under the bench, Abe. (They do this. 
Mr. Hiaeins and Peter enter with 
wood. Other children also come in, 
hang their jackets on pegs around 
room, and sit down on the benches.) 

Mr. Hicarns (Coming to table): Good 
morning, everyone. Now, because 
this is the last day of class, I thought 
I would ask you what you wanted to 
do, instead of having lessons. 

Ann: Mr. Higgins, we’ve been learning 
a dance for you, and we’d like to do 
that. 


Mr. Hiaerns: Very good, Ann. I’d 


the boys get up, come down front, and 
do a square dance to a song like “Skip 
to My Lou.” They can also sing a song 
like “Buffalo Gals,” substituting the 
word Kentucky for Buffalo. At the 
end of the entertainment, Mr. Hia- 
Gins, looking very pleased, applauds. 
The children return to their seats.) 

Nancy (Rising): And now, Mr. Hig- 
gins, we have some presents for you. 

Mr. Hiaerns: For me? (The children 
get the presents from under the 
benches and put them on the table.) 

Nancy: Here’s a can of apple preserve 
my mother made. 

Ann: And here’s a shirt. 

Harriet: These are our best apples. 

Peter: I helped my mother make this 
cap. (Other children come forward 
with other gifts. Mr. Hieatns thanks 
them. ABE looks miserable.) 

Mr. Hicerns: Thank you all very 
much. And taank your folks for me, 
too. Now, as I said, we aren’t going 
to have any lessons today, but I 
want to tell you one thing. Who re- 
members the story of the hare and 
the tortoise from Aesop’s Fables? 
(Children stir uneasily and whisper. 
ABE finally stands up.) 

Ase: I know the story, Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. Hiaerns: Abe, will you tell us the 
story? 

ABE: Well, the hare and the tortoise 
were going to have a race. But that 
hare, he was so sure he could win, he 
stopped every so often and went to 
sleep. The tortoise just kept coming 
right along, and before the hare knew 
what was happening, the tortoise 
had passed him and won the race. 
(The class laughs.) 


like to see it. (The girls and some of Mr. Hiaatns: Very good, Abe. Now, 
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class, I want you to remember this: 
those boys and girls who live in the 
big towns where there are plenty of 
schools, they’re like the hare. Lots 
of them can go to school almost all 
the time, so they think it’s easy to 
amount to someone and win the 
race. 

Austin: And I know — you mean 
we're like the tortoise? 

Mr. Hiaeerns: That’s right. You 
children may take a longer time to 
get your schooling — kind of slow, 
like the tortoise. But if you keep at 
it, like that tortoise did, well, you 
can catch the hares napping and win 
the race. 

SarAH: That’s what my mother says, 
Mr. Higgins. She says we just have 
to work harder, but we can learn too. 

Mr. Hieerns: Good for you, Sarah. 
And now, school dismissed for this 

(Everyone gets jackets and 


year! 
hurries out of door but ABE and Mr. 


HIGGINs. 
door.) 

Ase: Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. Hiaarns: Yes, Abe? 

Ase: I want to tell you that I sure do 
wish I’d given you something — 
something that would make you 
come back next year. 

Mr. Hiaerns (Walking and putting his 
hand on Asr’s shoulder): But you 
did give me something, Abe. The 
very best present. 


ABE hangs around near 


ABE (Surprised): I did? 

Mr. Hiaarns: Yes, Abe. You want to 
learn, and you’re willing to work 
hard at it. Abe, that’s the very best 
present any pupil can give a teacher. 

ABE (Sighs): I’m willing to work hard 
at studying, all right, but I guess I 
won’t have much of a chance. 

Mr. Hiaearns: Abe, I’ve seen a great 
deal of our country as I’ve traveled 
around holding school, and I know 
you have a big chance. Everyone 
does. That’s one of the things that 
makes our country great. Everyone, 
even a Kentucky farm boy named 
Abe Lincoln, can do almost any- 
thing — even get to be President. 

ABE (Astonished): Get to be President? 

Mr. Hiaerns: Yes, Abe. You remem- 
ber those stories I told you about 
George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson and all the men who helped 
to build our country? (ABE nods.) 
They gave us a great nation, Abe, 
and it’s up to all of us to keep it that 
way — strong and free, with a chance 
for everyone. 

Ase: I sure would like to help keep our 
country strong and free, Mr. Hig- 
gins. 

Mr. Hiaerns: I know you will. (Pats 
ABE on shoulder) And now, you’d 
better be going, or Sarah will have to 
start looking for you again. (They go 
out the door together.) 

THE END 


“Tv 





A Needle Fights For Freedom 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
PEGGY 
CONSTANCE 
ELIZABETH 
ANNE 
PRUE 
Mistress Betsy Ross 
GENERAL WASHINGTON 
Rosert Morris 
CoLoNEL Ross 
TimE: June, 1776. 
SerTinG: Betsy Ross’s home in Phila- 
delphia. 
At Rise: The girls are seated in a circle. 


They are busy sewing. 

Peacy (Jumping to her feet): In and 
out! In and out! Pushing a needle 
in and out! That’s all you do when 
you're sewing. It’s stupid and tire- 
some! 


Constance: Why Peggy, sewing isn’t 
stupid at all. My mother says every 
lady should be able to sew. 

ELIZABETH: So does mine. 

ANNE: There! I’ve pricked my finger 
again! Ow! Mean old needle! 

Prue: My grandmother says we should 
be glad that Mistress Betsy Ross is 
teaching us to sew. 

Peccy: Well, I’m not glad. I’m tired 
of sitting still. I wish I were a boy. 
Then I’d go to war. 

Prue: You’re not big enough. 

Praey: I’m big enough to play a drum. 
(Marches up and down pretending to 
beat a drum) 
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ANNE: It would be more fun than 
sewing. 

Praey: Of course it would. And you’d 
be helping your country, too. My 
papa says that everybody should 
fight for freedom. How can you 
fight for freedom with a needle? 
(Enter Betsy Ross) 

Betsy Ross: Maybe you can’t fight 
with a needle, Peggy, and maybe 
you can. 

Preacy: Fight with a needle? How 
would a needle have helped our 
soldiers at Bunker Hill? 

Bersy Ross: By making them warm 
clothes, of course. The British laugh 
at the rags some of our boys must 
wear. They cali them an army of 
beggars. 

Preaey: But I’m just sewing an old 
seam. I can’t make clothes. 

Betsy Ross: And you never will be 
able to make clothes unless you first 
learn on small things. A baby crawls 
before it walks, you know. Let’s see, 
girls, show me your work. (Walks 
around the circle as she speaks) Very 
nice, Prue. A little crooked, Anne. 
Peggy, your stitches are much too 
large. 

Praay: I wish they were even larger. 
Then I’d be finished. 

Bersy Ross: This kind of work only 
takes longer, Peggy. Now, you must 
rip out your seam and do it over. 

Preay: Again? 





Bersy Ross: Again and again, until 
it’s right. (She exits left.) 

Constance: That’s a shame, Peggy. 

Praay (Sighing): I suppose it’s my own 
fault. I did hurry. 

Prue: Those great big stitches of yours 
would pull out in a minute. 

Preacy: Oh dear! If I were only helping 
in the fight for freedom instead of 
just sewing. How I would love to do 
something for General Washington, 
something he really needed. 

EvizaBetu: Cheer up, Peggy. Maybe 
you can sew him a shirt when you 
learn to make smaller stitches. 
(Girls laugh.) 

Peaey: A shirt! I mean something for 
America. (Sound of knocking off 
stage) 

Prue: Shall I answer the door? 

ANNE: Why not? Mistress Ross is busy 
in the kitchen. 


Pecey: If it’s a poor begger, I’ll gladly 
give him my needle. (PRUE goes to 
door, right. Enter GenERAL WasH- 


INGTON, Rosert Morris, and 
CoLoNEL Ross) 

Wasuineton: Is this the home of 
Mistress Betsy Ross? 

Prue (Curtsying): Yes, sir. 

Proey (Rising): Anne! Anne! That’s 
General Washington! 

ANNE: You must be mistaken, Peggy. 

Preccy: Indeed I am not! (To Wasn- 
INGTON) Oh, sir, you are General 
Washington, aren’t you? 

WasuHINGTON (Bowing): I am, my little 
maid. (Other gentlemen sit.) 

Preacy: But what are you doing here, 
sir? I thought you were busy... . 

WasHINGTON (Smiling): I am busy. 


galloping at the head of the army. 

WasHINGTON: We don’t gallop all the 
time, my dear. 

Mr. Morris: Come, come, 
Where is Mistress Ross? 

Constance_: I'll get her, sir. (Exits left) 

Mr. Morris (70 WaAsHINGTON): Are 
you sure that Mistress Ross will be 
able to do what we want? 

WasuincTon: I’ve heard that she is a 
fine needlewoman. 

E.izaBetu: Oh, sir, she is. Mistress 
Ross sews better than anyone in 
Philadelphia. 

Co.tonet Ross: Then she’s the lady 
we want to meet. (Enter Betsy 
Ross, followed by CONSTANCE) 

Betsy Ross (Curtsying): General 
Washington! I am honored, sir. 
What can I do for you? 

WASHINGTON: Mistress Ross, this is 
Mr. Robert Morris and Colonel 
Ross. 

Mr. Morris (Bowing): Your servant, 
Ma’am. 

CoLonet Ross (Bowing): A pleasure, 
Ma’am. 

WasuHINGTON: We have come to ask 
you to do something important, 
Mistress Ross, something for your 
country. 

Pracy: Is Mistress Ross to fight, sir? 
Is she to be in the army? 

ELIzABETH: Peggy, be quiet, do. Gen- 
eral Washington will be angry. 

Wasuincton: Angry? No, not I. | 
have a liking for little maids. But 
Peggy, there are other ways to serve 
your country than by fighting. 
Mistress Ross can help us with her 
needle. 


child. 


Preaey: Excuse me, sir, I didn’t mean CoLoneL Ross: Madam, our country 


you weren’t. But I meant busy 


needs a flag. 





Mr. Morris: Now that we are fighting 
England, we can no longer use the 
English flag that once we loved so 
well. 

CoLoNEL Ross: We must have a flag 
of our own, one that will stir the 
hearts of all our citizens. 

WASHINGTON: Exactly. Some of our 
men march under the pine tree of 
Massachusetts . . . 

Mr. Morris: Others under the banner 
of a rattlesnake, divided into thirteen 
parts. 

WASHINGTON: We need one flag, one 
for everybody. A flag which will 
make our people realize that they 
are no more a part of old England, 
but a new country. 

Mr. Morris: And a free country, Gen- 
eral Washington, where all men are 
joined together under one great flag. 

Betsy Ross: I shall do my best, gentle- 
men. 

WasHINGTON: I am sure of it. These 
are our plans. (Takes paper from his 
pocket) What do you think of this? 

Betsy Ross: Beautiful, General Wash- 
ington. I love the colors: red, white 
and blue. 

Mr. Morris: A stripe and a star for 
each of the thirteen colonies. 

Betsy Ross (Pointing to plan): This 
is the six-pointed star of the old flag. 
Let’s have one of our own, a new star 
for our new country. What do you 
say to a five-pointed star? 

WasHINGTON: Would it be difficult to 
make? 

Betsy Ross: Not in the least, sir. 
Peggy, your seam, my child. (She 
pretends to cut, and then holds up a 
star) How do you like it, General 
Washington? 


WasHINGTON (Rising): Very much. 
Mistress Ross, we will leave the plan 
with you. 

Betsy Ross: I shall start at once. 

WasHINGTON: Good! 

Mr. Morris: Work fast, Mistress 
Ross. Our country needs its flag. 

WASHINGTON: It does indeed. Fare- 
well, Mistress Ross. (7'o girls) Good- 
bye, my dears. If you learn to sew 
as well as your good teacher, pre- 
haps one day your needles may serve 
our country, too. 

Betsy Ross (Curtsying): Goodbye, 
gentlemen. (GENERAL WASHINGTON, 
Mr. Morris and CoLonet Ross 
exit right.) 

Preacy: To think my ugly old seam 
would be changed into a star! The 
first star of our new flag! 

ELIZABETH: Perhaps you'll feel differ- 
ently about sewing now, Peggy. 

Prue: You see that in serving your 
country a needle can be just as im- 
portant as a drumstick. 

Constance (Waving her sewing): And 
I say that the needle that makes a 
flag, is a needle that fights for free- 
dom! 

Praey (Slowly): Well, I suppose you’re 
right, Constance, though I still 
think that beating a drum is lots 
more exciting. (Throws arms around 
Betsy Ross) Even if I’m not very 
good at sewing, I’m terribly proud of 
my teacher. 

Betsy Ross: Thank you, Peggy. Sew- 
ing class is over, girls. On with your 
bonnets. My other work must be 
put aside. Now, this very minute, I 
start . . . I start to make our first 
American flag! 

THE END 





The Littlest Month 


by Damally Faux 


Characters 
FATHER TIME 
Tue TweLve Montus 
SettinG: Upstage center is a raised dias. 
On either side of the dias are siz 
chairs. 
At Rise: FaTHer TIMe is seated on the 
dias leaning on his scythe. THe 
Monts stand on either side of him. 
FaTHER Time: Be seated, ye seasons, 
and mark what I say. (He nods 
rather sleepily as THe Monrtus sit 
down. Then he looks up impatiently 
at the confusion and noise.) For a 
long time now I have thought the 
world should have more order. Man 
never knows when one of you will 
decide to overstay your time. Some 
of you actually bring your weather 
out of season. This must stop. 
(MontTHs murmur among themselves.) 
Silence! This must stop — or did I 
say that before? 
Apri: You did say it, Father Time. 
(She giggles and bobs up from her 
chair to drop a little curtsy.) 
FaTHer Time (Jn a loud voice): Silence, 
April! What are you laughing about? 
(ApriL stops laughing and begins to 
cry.) Always April. I declare, one 
never knows which side of you to 
believe. 
May: She always smiles for me, 
Father Time. 
Marcu (Blows out his cheeks and roars): 
Well, I can make her cry! (He roars 


and makes a huge bellowing sound.) 


Fesruary (Speaks gently): But March, 


you are so strong you frighten her. 


FaTHER Time (Rousing from his nod- 


ding): Enough. Enough, I say. 
Listen to my plan. All the year will 
be divided into days and you shall 
each share alike. 


January: But, Father Time, that can- 


not be. There are 365 days in a year 
and only twelve of us. (FATHER 
Tre has fallen asleep again and 
THe Monrtus fall into a murmuring 
discussion while May and JUNE try 
to comfort ApriL. JULY and AuGusT 
stretch and yawn and fan themselves. 
SEPTEMBER looks through his books. 
OcToBERr scatters colored leaves around 
her and NOvEMBER begins gathering 
up corn stalks, while DecEMBER 
beats his hands together to warm him- 
self and stamps his feet.) 


FaTHER TIME (Rousing from his sleep): 


Why do you not stand still? I de- 
clare I can’t slip off for a moment 
without all of you trying to take my 
place. I have a plan to divide the 
year. 


JaNuaRY: But Father Time, we all 


can’t have equal days. So, I shall 
take the extra five because I am the 
beginning of the year. 


Marcu: Indeed you won’t. As it is, | 


have to keep my winds in my bag 
too long. No, I shall have the extra 
days. I must sail the ships and fly 





the kites and carry the rain for April, 
even though she never smiles at me. 

Apriu: | bring the rain, so surely I 
should have the extra days. 

May: But all the orchards blooms in 
May and much of the planting is 
done by me. Surely I should have 
the extra days. (JuLy and Auaust 
yawn and fan themselves.) 

JuLy: Of course you all know everyone 
would like me to stay for the whole 
year — (This is greeted by a chorus of 
“No, no.’’) 

Avueust: Well, I think we should take 
only our share, but we are the most 
popular, you know. (Both Juty and 
AuGustT preen themselves and then 
settle back languidly.) 

SEPTEMBER: Of course I should like to 
have more days as I find my time is 
all too short at the first and far too 
long at the end. (Thoughtfully) Per- 
haps some arrangement could be 
made not to stop the vacations in 
my month; that’s given me such a 
bad name. 

Ocroser: Well, nobody doubts that I 
am the most beautiful. I could well 
afford to stay longer than the rest. 

NoveMBER: There is so much harvest- 
ing to be done. Can you think what 
better way to use those extra days 
than for gathering the crops? 

DeceMBER: How foolish you all are. It 
is very plain to me that Christmas 
time should last the entire year. I 
have often heard people wish for it. 

January: I still say I should have the 
extra days. (A chorus oy “No, no” 
greets this statement.) 

Fesruary: No, my good friends, this 
is no way to settle the matter. Let 
us all give a day and agree we cannot 
use Father Time this way. 


JANuARY: | for one will not give up. 

Marcu: Nor I. 

May: I should love to, but I simply 
can’t. 

June: May, you mean you will not. 

Juty: Well, I won’t withdraw. 

Avuaust: Nor will I. 

OctToBER: No one would want me to, 
so I won’t. 

DecemMBER: Well, as I said before, 
everybody wants me to last all year, 
so of course I shan’t give in. 

Fepruary: Then will you take thirty 
days, April? 

Apri: Yes, February, if you ask it. 

June: I am very lucky. I have most of 
the weddings and roses. I can well 
afford to be generous. 

SEPTEMBER: I represent the month of 
learning, so of course I can com- 
promise, only I do wish I were not so 
unpopular with the children. 

NovemsBeER: | have so much to be grate- 
ful for. I will take the thirty days 
and fill them with Thanksgiving. 

Fesruary: Are there then no others 
who will give up to make the months 
come out even? (S—EvEN Monrtus 
stubbornly say “No, no.”) We can 
not all lay claim to the extra five 
days. Let two of you give up your 
claims and then the others may each 
have an extra day. (Again Tue 
Montus say “No, no, no.’’) Then, 
for the sake of peace, I shall give up 
two of my own days. (AprRIL, JUNE 
SEPTEMBER and NOVEMBER say in 
chorus, “‘No, no, February, you 
should not do that.”) It is the only 
way. But I shall make the most of 
my twenty-eight days. 

FatuHer Time (Who has been dozing all 
through the argument, rouses with a 
start): What! What! Twenty-eight 





days? Who said twenty-eight days? 

Fepsrvuary: I did, Father Time. The 
months have all agreed to take 
thirty or thirty-one days. It is all 
arranged. 

Fatuer Tre: I declare! How can it 
be? I was here all the time. 

Frsruary: So you were, Father Time, 
but you slipped away again. We 
thought to save you and this is our 
plan. 

January: I have thirty-one days in 
which to skate and ski and ride on 
sleighs. I make the earth hard and 
cold and cover it with snow. 

Marcu: | have thirty-one days and I 
will blow and blow. (He starts mak- 
ing blustery noises.) 

ApriL: I have thirty days, Father 
Time. 

May: I have thirty-one days in which 
to strew the earth with blossoms. 

June: I took thirty days. 

Jury (Jn a drowsy voice): I took thirty- 
one days. 

Avucust: Of course I had to have 
thirty-one days. 

SEPTEMBER (Speaking nervously and in 
a pedantic way): I reached the de- 
cision, Father Time, that 1 would 
take only thirty days, in order to 
make peace — but I still wish you 
could do something to make me 
more popular. 

OcToBER (Preening herself): Naturally 
I have to have thirty-one. 

NoveMBER: | am very grateful for my 
full thirty days. 

DeceMBER: You understand, Father 
Time, that I had to have my thirty- 
one days. 


FatruerR Time: Had you, indeed? Then 
February, you have only twenty- 
eight days. Well, I shall see to that. 
Every four years you shall have an 
extra day. Then— (He rubs his 
chin.) there should be something 
else for you, February. (He sits 
thoughtfully for a moment.) Oh, yes. 
I have it. For your generosity, you 
shall be unlike the other months in 
many ways. Just twenty-eight days 
and an extra day every four years 
and in your month our greatest 
citizens will be born. (He looks from 
one Monts to another and says 
solemnly.) Remember the saying — 
Blessed is the peacemaker. I shall 
take you into the future. February 
twelfth Abraham Lincoln shall be 
born. (Jf desired, a narrator may 
come on stage here and take up the 
highlights of Lincoln’s life, with actors 
in costume acting oul a pantomime.) 
And on February fourteenth — we 
will make that a happy day of love 
— Valentine’s Day. (Narrator can 
now read another story that is acted out 
in pantomime.) And on February 
twenty-second there will be born a 
great leader of men — George Wash- 
ington. (Narrator can talk about 
Washington with accompanying pan- 
tomime.) And now, you months must 
do your work. I wish to return to the 
ages. (Tae Monrtus, starting with 
JANUARY, pass before the dias. As 
each comes up to FatHer Time they 
motion for the next month to follow. By 
the time DecEMBER passes the dias, 
FaTHer Timy is sound asleep.) 

THE END 
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Part Four 


Radio Play 





A Tale of Two Cities 


by Charles Dickens 
Adapted by Walter Hackett 


JupGEe (Droning loudly): The prisoner 
— Charles Evremonde, called Dar- 
nay, will rise. Prosecutor, inform 
this court by whom the prisoner has 
been openly accused. 

Prosecutor: By Ernest DeFarge and 
Therese DeFarge, his wife. 

Biz: Ad lib of excited voices. 

Sounpb: Gavel on wood. Twice. 

JupGE: How votes the jury? 

JurYMAN: The jury finds the prisoner 
. . « guilty. 

Biz: More excited ad libs. 

Sounpn: Gavel. Struck sharply. 

Jupce: Charles Evremonde, called 
Darney, this court condemns you 
to death by the guillotine! 

Biz: More excited ad libs. 

Music: An omnious theme. It cuts in 
over ad libs, washing them out, and 
hold under in background. 

Narrator: The French Revolution 
drew into its grasp thousands of 
victims, many of them innocent 
people. Among these was Charles 
Darnay, of the aristocratic French 
family of Evremonde. Some years 
previous, young Darnay had taken 
up residence in London, where he 
met and married Lucie Manette, 
daughter of Dr. Alexandre Manette, 
a Frenchman who had spent many 
years as a political prisoner in the 
Bastille. Drawn back to France, 
Darney had been seized and falsely 


accused of acts against the Republic 
of France, and specifically against 
the family of DeFarge — Ernest 
DeFarge, wine vendor, and his wife, 
Therese, a ruthless minor light in the 
Revolution. Present at the sentenc- 
ing of Charles Darnay were Lucie, 
his wife; Miss Pross, nursemaid to 
their child; aged Dr. Manette; Mr. 
Lorry, their banker friend, and Syd- 
ney Carton, the lawyer, long hope- 
lessly in love with Lucie. And now 
the unjust sentence had been passed. 
Charles Darnay had a meeting with 
the guillotine. The courtroom 
quickly emptied. Lucie Darnay rose 
to her feet, staring at her husband 
in the grasp of the jailer. Sydney 
Carton called out. 

Carton: You, jailer. Hold! 

JAILER (Away. He snarls): What do 
you want, Englishman? 

Carton: Let them have a few seconds 
together. 

JAILER: Nothing was said to me about 
it. 

Carton: It can do no harm. Please, 
just a few seconds. 

JAILER (Growls): Well, just a few. And 
hurry. 

Carton: Go ahead, Lucie. 

Lucie: Thank you, Sydney. 

Sypney: We'll wait in the corridor. 
(Fading) Dr. Manette, Miss Pross, 
Mr. Lorry, follow me, please. 





Lucte: Oh, Charles! 

CHartes: Lucie, my dearest wife. 
(Pause) I—what can we say? 

Lucie: Nothing except to remember 
how much we love each other. 

Crar.es: Let us take comfort in that 
wonderful thought. 

Lucre: We know you're not guilty. It 
was not even a trial. You were 
doomed before you stepped into the 
prisoner’s box. 

Cares: No need to think about that 
now. 

Lucie: Perhaps it is not too late. 
Father will try everything in his 
power. And Sydney is a lawyer, he 
is shrewd. Perhaps he can help. 

CHarEs: You have our child. Kiss 
her for me. If ever you need help, 
lean on our friends— Lorry and 
Pross and Carton. 

JatLER (Roughly): You’ve had long 
enough. Come along. 

Lucte: Please, jailer, one more second. 

JAILER: Time’s up. 

CuarEs: Good-bye, Lucie. 

Lucie (Screams): Charles! 
No! 

Cuar.es (Fading): Think of me often. 

Music: Up to climax and out. 

Manette: I have influence. The 
judges, the jury, all these men in 
power are friendly tome. They knew 
me many years ago. They know that 
I am not an enemy, Mr. Lorry. 

Lorry (Troubled): That is true, Dr. 
Manette. At least it is well worth 
trying. 

Manette: Oh, I intend to try. I will 
not rest a minute. 

Lorry: There is not much time — only 
twenty-four hours. If only I could 
aid you. 


Charles!! 


MAaNetreE: You’re a kind friend, Mr. 
Lorry. 

Sounp: Door open-close. 

Manette: How is my daughter, Mr. 
Carton? 

Carton: Miss Pross is with her. 

Manette: My poor Lucie. Perhaps I 
should go to her. 

Carton: It is best you allow her to 
rest, Doctor. 

Lorry: Dr. Manette is going to appeal 
to the officials. 

Manette: Yes, it is not too late, per- 
haps, for me to ask that they rescind 
the sentence. I will go to the Prose- 
cutor and the President. 

Lorry: Do you wish me to accompany 
you, Dr. Manette? 

MaANetTTeE: Perhaps that might be 
sound. 

Carton (Sharply): It would be a bad 
idea. Mr. Lorry, as an Englishman, 
you would only be a drawback. 

Manetre (Helplessly): Perhaps you 
are right, Sydney. Your advice is 
always sound. 

Carton: Go at once, Doctor. We shall 
be waiting here. 

Manette (Fading slightly): I may be 
many hours. But don’t despair. 

Sounp (Slightly away): Door open— 
close. 

Lorry (Hopefully): Mr. Carton, the 
officials may look favorably upon Dr. 
Manette. 

Carton (Pointedly): You saw the re- 
action of the court spectators. 

Lorry: Yes. I heard the fall of the 
axe in that sound. 

Carton (Gently): Don’t despond. I 
encouraged Dr. Manette to seek aid, 
because some day it may be a con- 
solation to Lucie. Otherwise, she 
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might think we failed to try hard 
enough. (Abruptly) Well, I’m off. 

Lorry: Shall I join you? 

Carton: No, stay here. You may be 
needed. 

Lorry: Where are you going? 

Carton: To walk and think. 

Lorry: Life sometimes takes a peculiar 
twist. 

CarTON (Musing): Yes, life is of little 
worth when we misuse it, but it is 
always worth the effort to save. 

Music: A dramatic bridge. Forte and 
fade under. 

NARRATOR: Sydney Carton’s steps 
were aimless as he walked along the 
Paris streets. Jumbled thoughts 
tugged at his mind. 

Carton (Musing): Shall I show my- 
self? Yes, I think so. It is well that 
these people should know there is 
such a man as [ here. It is a sound 
precaution . . . a necessary prepara- 
tion. But care, care, care! Let me 
think it out. 

Narrator: A few minutes later, Car- 
ton turned his steps, now brisk, 
toward the Saint Antoine suburb 
and the wine shop of the DeF arge’s, 
the pair who had testified against 
Charles Darnay. There was no one 
in the wine shop but Ernest DeFarge 
and Therese, his wife. Madame 
DeFarge looked at Carton sus- 
piciously. (Note: in this scene, 
Carton, feigning lack of knowledge of 
good French, speaks slowly, and as if 
in difficulty.) 


Music: Out. 

THERESE: Your wine, monsieur. 
Sounp: Wine poured into glass. 
Carton. Thank you. 
Tuerese: You’re English? 
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Carton: Yes, Madame, I am English. 

Ernest: You’re in Paris on business? 

Carton (Agreeing): Yes, Citizen, on 
business. I drink to the Republic. 
(Smacking lips) Ah, fine wine. 

THERESE: Have you atttended our 
greatest spectacle — the Aristos 
meeting with Madame Guillotine? 

Carton (Slowly): My French, Citi- 
zeness, it is not the best. I do not 
quite understand. 

THERESE: Small matter, Englishman. 
Before you leave, you will see the 
tumbrils rolling through the streets 
and the old ladies knitting and the 
heads rolling in the basket. 

Carton: I do not quite understand. 
Another glass of wine, please. 

Ernest: That you understand. 

Sounp: Wine poured into glass. 

Carton: Your health, Citizen and 
Citizeness. (Smacking lips) Excel- 
lent wine. (Drowsily) Excellent! 
Been up since daybreak . . . tired 
sleepy. (Yawns) Close my eyes for 
. . .fewseconds. . .justa. . . few 
seconds. . . 

Ernest: Pig of an Englishman. I 
should toss him into the gutter. 

THERESE: Let him sleep. We have 
more important things to discuss. 
Did you observe Dr. Manette’s face 
today? 

Ernest: He has suffered much. 

THERESE: His face is not that of a true 
friend of the Republic. Let him take 
care of his face. 

Ernest: And you have observed his 
daughter. 

TueErEsE: I have observed his daugh- 

ter, today and other days. I have 

observed her on the street and by the 
prison. 









































Ernest: Our wrong is about to be 
avenged. Tomorrow afternoon, her 
husband’s head will roll into the 
basket. I would stop there. 

Tuerese (Wrathfully): Vengeance! 
That is my goal! Do away with all 
the Evremondes, or Darnay, as he 
is now named. His family persecuted 
mine, and so I say vengeance. 

Ernest: Of course Charles Darnay 
had nothing to do with the wrong 
done your family. 

THERESE: No matter, he is going to 
suffer, even though we had to swear 
falsely in court. And now — 

Ernest: You are going to conspire 
against Dr. Manette, and Darnay’s 
wife. 

TuHertse: And against their small 
child. When I am done, none will 


survive. 
Ernest: And so you propose — 


THERESE: You and I will swear that 
we saw Lucie Darnay signaling her 
husband in jail. We will produce 
other witnesses who also have seen 
this happen, not once but twice. We 
will produce a note she wrote to him. 

Ernest: Not so loud. This English- 
man will hear. 

THERESE: He is asleep. Besides, he 
does not understand. Lucie Darnay, 
her child and father will follow 
Charles Darnay to Madame Guillo- 
tine. (Cackling) She has such a fine, 
blonde head. I can see the execu- 
tioner holding it aloft for all to see. 

Music: Suspense. Forte and fade under. 

NaRRATOR: Minutes later, Sydney 
Carton rose from his feigned slum- 
ber. He paid his bill and strolled 
from the wine shop. Back at the 
Manette home, he found the doctor 


slumped wearily in a chair, with Mr. 
Lorry anxiously hovering about. 

Manetre (Child-like, he whimpers): 
Where is my bench? I have been 
looking for my bench, and I cannot 
find it. What have you done with 
my work? Time passes. I must 
finish those shoes. 

Lorry (Low voice): The strain has been 
too much for him. He thinks he is 
back in the Bastille. 

MANETTE: Please give me my work. 
Those shoes must be done tonight. 

Carton (Undertone): He was unsuc- 
cessful? 

Lorry: The officials would do nothing. 
One of them brought him here in this 
condition. There is nothing to be 
done. 

Carton: Dr. Manette, you must go to 
bed. Understand, you must go to 
bed. 

Manette: But my shoes, they must be 
finished. 

Carton: Tomorrow will be time 
enough. Go to bed, Doctor. 

Manette (Fading slightly): As you say, 
but my shoes, I must work on them. 

Sounp (Slightly off): Door open — close. 

Carton: Mr. Lorry, I want you to 
listen closely. Don’t ask me why I 
make the stipulations I am going to 
make, and exact the promise I’m 
going to exact. I have a good reason. 

Lorry: I do not doubt it. Go on. 

Carton: First take this. It’s my certi- 
ficate which allows me to pass out 
of the city. You see — Sydney 
Carton, an Englishman. 

Lorry: What am I to do with it? 

Carton: Keep it for me until tomor- 
row. I am going to see Charles 
tomorrow. 
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Lorry: But how will you do so? The 
prison officials won’t allow it. 

Carton: Through Barsad. 

Lorry: The spy? 

Carton: Through him, I’ll grease a 
few palms. Leave it to me, but it is 
better that I don’t take my pass with 
me into prison. 

Lorry: What good will your seeing 
Charles Darnay do? 

CarTON: I owe it to him and the others. 
Now, also take this paper. It belongs 
to Dr. Manette. It’s his certificate, 
enabling him and his daughter and 
her child, at any time, to pass the 
Barrier and leave the country. Put 
it with mine and your own. 

Lorry: I’ll guard it. 

Carton: These passes are good until 
recalled, and I have good reason to 
think that the doctor’s and Lucie’s 


may soon be cancelled. 
Lorry: They are in danger? 


Carton: Great danger. They are in 
danger of denunciation by Madame 
DeFarge. I know it from her own 
lips. It’s a plot I’ve confirmed with 
Barsad. Don’t look so horrified. 
You will save them all. 

Lorry: How? 

Carton: Tomorrow you and the rest 
are to hurry to the seacoast by 
private coach. Have your horses 
ready, so that you can leave by two 
in the afternoon. 

Lorry: But if Lucie objects to leaving 
before her husband’s death, what 
then? 

Carton: Tell her it was his last wish. 
Impress that upon her. Tell her more 
depends upon her leaving than she 
dares believe or hope. Have all ar- 


rangements made in the courtyard 
here, even to your taking your own 
seat in the carriage. The moment I 
come to you, take me in, and drive 
away. 

Lorry: Then I am to wait for you, 
under all circumstances? 

Carton: Yes. Wait for me! As soon 
as I am in, nothing is to stop you 
until you touch foot on England. I 
must have your solemn word on this. 

Lorry: I swear it. 

Carron: And remember if you change 
your course one bit, a number of 
lives will surely be lost. 

Lorry: I hope to do my part faith- 
fully. (Suddenly) You’ve forgotten 
one thing. Miss Pross. 

Carton: She'll join you. I’ll see her 
now and make arrangements. 

Lorry: I wish you would tell me more, 
Sydney. 

Carton: There is nothing more to tell 
you. 

Lorry: Then I’ll say good night. 

Carton: Good night. 

Lorry (Fading): Let us hope every- 
thing goes well tomorrow. I don’t 
know what we would have done but 
for you, Sydney. (A pause, then 
fading in): 

Pross: But, Mr. Carton, I do wish I 
knew what is in back of all this 
mystery. Why are we leaving so 
suddenly tomorrow? Please explain. 

Carton: Miss Pross, bear with me. 
There won’t be room for you in the 
coach. More important, there is so 
much luggage that it would mean a 
long examination by the guards. 
Now, I’ll make arrangements for a 
light vehicle to be here tomorrow. 
Have all effects loaded in. Leave at 





three o’clock. Traveling as light as Narrator: The next afternoon at one 


you will be, you can overtake the 
coach at the first stop, when it 
changes horses. Is that clear? Now 
you have your pass in order? 

Pross: Yes, Mr. Carton. 

Carton: Remember you leave at 
three. Let nothing detain you — 
nothing. And try to leave here un- 
observed. I’tl see that the horses are 
drawn up in the courtyard, where 
they can’t be seen from the street. 
Now, go and try to rest. 

Pross: And where will you be to- 
morrow? 

Carton: Don’t worry about me. 
be safe from observation. 

Pross: Do you want to say good-bye 
to Miss Lucie? 

Carton: No. 

Pross: I believe she’s awake. 

Carton: You’re to say nothing to her 
about this plan. Nothing, under- 
stand? If you do, it will excite her. 
And, Pross. 

Pross: Yes, Mr. Carton. 

Carton: Understand, you’re to let. 
nothing stand in your way to- 
morrow. You’re to leave at three 
o’clock. 

Pross: You have my word of honor. 
Mr. Carton. . . 

Carton: Well? 

Pross: You’ve been in love with Lucie 
for a long time. 

Carton: Go to bed, Pross. 

Pross: I know you have. 
day she'll realize it, too. 

Carton (Sternly): You’re talking non- 
sense, Pross. Go to bed. 

Pross: You don’t pull the wool over 
my eyes, not one bit, you don’t. 

Music: Ominous. Forte and fade under. 


I'll 


And some 
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o’clock, Sydney Carton and Barsad, 
the spy, made their way to the for- 
bidding looking jail that housed the 
so-called political prisoners. Barsad 
muttered a few words into the ear 
of the guard, and a few minutes 
later he and Carton were in an ante- 
room awaiting the arrival of Ram- 
beau, the head jailer. 

Music: Out. 

Barsap: I don’t like this, Monsieur 
Carton. It is too dangerous. 

Carton: You’re being well paid, Bar- 
sad. 

Barsap: No matter; it still is danger- 
ous business. And speaking of 
money, Mr. Carton, we’ll need a bit 
more. 

Carton: I paid you last night. 

Barsap: The head jailer, he’ll want 
more. 

Carton: How much have you told 
him? 

Barsap: Oh, nothing more than I was 
supposed to tell. I said that you wish 
a few minutes alone with Darnay. 

Carton: See that you say no more. 

Barsap: Here he comes now. 

RaMBEAU (Fading in): Well, Barsad, 
what do you wish? 

Barsap: Monsieur Rambeau, this is 
the gentleman I spoke to you about. 
Monsieur Sydney Carton, the 
Englishman. You will recall that 
last night you said you would allow 
Monsieur Carton to visit his friend 
for a few minutes. 

RaMBEAU: That was last night. 

Barsap: Just for a few minutes. 

RamBeAvu: Evremonde or Darnay or 
whatever his name is — he has an 
appointment in less than an hour. 
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It is too late. 

BarsaD: But it is a simple favor. 

RaMBEAv: If I were caught, it might 
mean my head. 

Carton: Monsieur Rambeau, I appre- 
ciate the delicacy of your position, 
but I am wondering if perhaps a 
small offering for any purpose you 
consider worthy might not be well 
received. Say, ten gold louis. 

RaMBEAU: Er, twenty would be more 
like it. 

Carton: Twenty, then. 

Sounp: Small bag of coins plunked on 
table. 

RaMBEAU: If you are caught, I know 
nothing about it, not a thing. You 
bribed someone else. 

Carton: We understand. 

RaMBEAU: Follow me. 

Music: Sneak in a theme of suspense. 
Hold under. 

Narrator: Carton and Barsad fol- 
lowed the head jailer down a flight 
of stairs and along a corridor lined 
with locked doors. Carton walked 
firmly without looking around, with 
Barsad slinking along in the rear. At 
last they stopped before a stout door. 

Music: Out. 

RaMBEAU: Here you are. Only a few 
minutes, now. I’ll be up the corridor 
waiting. Call for me when you need 
me. 

Sounp: Heavy key in lock. Heavy door 
swings open. 

RaMBEAU: Step in. 

Barsap: And lose no time. 

Sounp: Door close. 

CHARLES: Who is it? 

Carton: It is I, Charles. 

Cuarues: Sydney Carton. 

Carton: Yes. Don’t ask questions. 
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CHARLEs: Are you a prisoner? 

Carton: No, Darnay. I came from her 
—your wife. She sent me with a 
request. A most earnest, emphatic 
entreaty. You must obey it. 

Cuar.eEs: Of course. 

Carton: There is no time to ask me 
what it means. Here, draw on these 
boots of mine. Quick! 

Cuar.eEs: No. 

Carton (Commandingly): Do as I say. 
Change your cravat for mine. Put 
on my coat and hat. 

Cuar.Es: Carton, there is no escaping 
from this place. It never can be 
done. You will only die with me. 

Carton: I shall not die with you. 

CHARLEs: It’s madness. 


Carton: It would be madness if | 
asked you to escape, but do I? Here, 
change and be swift. I’ll help you. 


CHARLES (As though struggling): It 
never can be done. It’s been tried 
before and has always failed. Don’t 
add your death to mine. 

Carton: Put my coat on. 
Now my cloak. There! 

CHARLEs: It can’t be done. 

Carton: Have I asked you to walk 
through that door? There are pen 
and paper on this table. Write what 
I shall dictate. Quick! 

CHARLES: To whom do I address it? 

Carton: To no one. 

Cuar.gs: Do I date it? 

Carton: No. Write this. 

CuHARLEs: I’m ready. 

Sounp: Scratching of pen on paper, 
which stops only when one of the two 
makes an observation. 

Carton: ‘‘If you remember the words 
that passed between us long ago 


(Pause) 





you will readily comprehend this 
when you see it. You do remember 
them, I know. It is not in your 
nature to forget them... .” 

CuaARLEs: Is that all? 

Carton: No. 

CuaARLEs: Is that a weapon you are 
holding? 

Carton: No. Write on. “I am thank- 
ful that the time has come when I 
can prove them. That I do so, is no 
subject for regret or grief... .” 

CuHarLEs: What is that odor ...a 
vapor? 

Carton: It is nothing. Take up the 
pen and finish. Hurry! “If it had 
been otherwise, I never should have 
used the longer opportunity. If it 


had been otherwise, I should have 
so much the more to answer for.” 

Cuares (Groggily): That vapor. . 
my head. 


Carton: I have to do it, Charles. 

Sounp: A slight struggle between the two. 

Carton: Have ... to ... under- 
stand. . . have to.. . . A few more 
whiffs and you'll... . 

Cuar.es: Breathing heavily for a few 
seconds. Then out. 

Carton: Just enough to drug you into 
unconsciousness. Enough to make 
you sleep soundly. This note, 
Charles, I’ll leave inside your coat. 
There! (Pause) Barsad. Barsad! 

Sounp: Door creaks open. 

Barsab: He’s all right? 

Carton: Unconscious. No hazard now. 

Barsap: Not if you keep to your 
bargain. 

Carton: If they do discover the trick, 
you and he and the rest will be many 
miles from here. Now, call the jailer 
and take me to the coach. 


Barsap: You? 

Carton: No — Darnay. Leave by the 
same gate we entered. 

Barsap: I understand. 

Carton: I was weak and faint when I 
came in, and now I am fainter. This 
has been too much for me to bear. 
Such a thing has happened here 
often. Is that clear? Your life is in 
your hands. 

Barsap: You won’t betray me? 

Carton: No, now call the jailer. 

Barsap: If we’re caught — what then? 

Carton: You won’t be if you do ex- 
actly as I say. Get him to the coach 
in the courtyard. Turn him over to 
Mr. Lorry, and tell him to remember 
my words of last night to drive away. 
Now, call the jailer. Here, first get 
him to his feet. (Gruntingly) I'll help 
you. There! I’ll sit at the table, my 
back to the door, my head in my 
hands. 

Barsap (Calling out): Monsieur, Mon- 
sieur Rambeau. 

RamMBEAv (Away): Coming. 

Barsap (To Carton): Mr. Carton, 
don’t betray me. 

Carton: I swear I won't. 

RaMBEAU (Fading in): Well, you were 
long enough. This is a busy day for 
me. There are fifty-two visitors to 
the guillotine today; fifty-two. (Sud- 
denly) What has happened to Mon- 
sieur Carton? 

Barsap: This has been too much for 
him to bear. He has fainted. We 
must get him outside at once into 
the air. 

RamBEAv: So afflicted to find his 
friend, Darnay, has drawn a prize 
in the lottery of the guillotine. 

Barsap: I will support him. You open 





the door. 

RamBEAU: And Monsieur Evremonde 
or Darnay,or whatever your name is, 
why do you hold your head in your 
hands? Look at me. 

BarsaD (Sharply): If we are caught, 
we'll both suffer. Let us go. 

RaMBEAU (Laughing): A pair of un- 
conscious men. Never worry, Mon- 
sieur Darnay, we shall be back for 
you within a few minutes. Mean- 
while, rest well. (Laughing) 

Sounp: Door squeaks shut. 
lock. 

Carton (After short pause): God be 
with you, Darnay, and you, too, my 
dearest Lucie. 

Music: Dramatic. 
under. 

Narrator: Sydney Carton was left 
alone. Minutes ticked away. Then 
sounds came to his ears. At last his 
own door was opened. A guard, with 
a list in his hand, looked in. 

Guarp (Sharply): Follow me, Evre- 
monde. 

Narrator: Carton rose and stepped 
out into the shadows of the damp 
prison corridor. He was led to a 
large and windowless room already 
crowded with other victims waiting 
to have their arms bound. Carton 
sat in a dark corner. Meanwhile in 
the courtyard a few miles away, Mr. 
Lorry paced nervously back and 
forth, occasionally consulting his 
watch. Inside the waiting coach were 
Lucie Darnay, her child, and Dr. 
Manette. Suddenly there dashed 
into the courtyard a small cart 
driven by Barsad, the spy. Lorry 
hurried toward him. 

Music: Out. 
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Lorry: Thank Heavens you’re here. 

BarsaD: Hurried as fast as I could. 
I didn’t want to attract too much 
attention. 

Lorry: We should be leaving in a few 
minutes. 

Barsap: It’s ticklish work, and I have 
no stomach for it. 

Lorry: Where is he? 

Barsap: In the back. Give me a hand 
with him. 

Lorry: What happened? 

Barsap: He’s overcome. 

Lorry: I can well understand. 

Barsap (Grunting): Take his feet. 
Easy now. 

Lorry: Hold on! 
It’s — it’s — 

Barsap: Yes, it’s Darnay. 

Lorry: But how — 

Barsap: No time to explain. Get him 
into your carriage. 

Lorry: Where’s Carton? (Pause) 
Where’s Carton? (Jt dawns on him.) 
Barsad, you mean Carton changed 
places with him? 

Barsap: Yes. 

Lorry: But we can’t allow him to do it. 

BarsapD: He told me to tell you that 
you’re to keep your promise. He 
said: tell him to remember my words 
of last night to drive away. 

Sounp: Coming from distance. A church 
clock strikes twice. 

BarsaD: There’s your signal. Be off! 

Lorry (More to himself): What a price 
to pay! 

Music: Sombre, dramatic. Forte and 
fade under. 

Narrator: The strokes of two o’clock 
reached the ears of Sydney Carton 
in the prison room. As he sat wait- 
ing, a young girl, with a sweet face, 


This isn’t Carton. 





came to him. 

Music: Out. 

Seamstress: Citizen Evremonde. 
(Pause) Or perhaps I should address 
you as Monsieur Darnay. I am a 
poor seamstress who was tried the 
same day as you. Do you remem- 
ber? 

Carton: Of course I do. I forget what 
you were accused of. 

Seamstress: Plots. Though Heavens 
knows I am innocent of any. Is it 
likely that a poor little creature like 
me would even think of plotting? 

Carton: I believe you. 

Seamstress: I am not afraid to die, 
but I have done nothing. Monsieur, 
if I may ride with you, will you let 
me hold your hand? I am not afraid, 
but I am so little and weak, and it 
will give me more courage. 

Carton: Of course, my child. 


Seamstress: Oh, thank you. (Aston- 
ished) But you’re not him. You’re 


not Charles Evremonde, called 
Darnay. 

Carton (Low tone): Please. Don’t say 
it. 

Seamstress: Are you dying for him? 

Carton: Yes, for him and his wife and 
child. 

Seamstress: Now I can face it with 
more courage. You are a brave man. 

Carton: Hold my hand .. . to the 
last. 

Music: Dramatic. 
under. 

Narrator: The same shadows that 
were falling on the prison were 
falling on the Barrier, the last check- 
ing point outside of Paris. A coach 
going out of Paris drives up. The 
captain of the guard approaches it. 


Forte and fade 
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Mr. Lorry steps out. 

Music: Out. 

Captain: Who goes here? 

Lorry: Travelers. 

CapTalin: Papers. 

Lorry: Here you are, Captain. 

Captain: Alexandre Manette. Phy- 
sician. French. Which is he? 

Lorry: The old gentleman. 

Captain: Are you Alexandre Manette. 

Manette (Like a child): My shoes, I 
must fix them. It is getting late. 
Where are my shoes? 

Captain (Coarsely): Apparently the 
citizen-doctor is not in his right 
mind. Perhaps the Revolution- 
fever has been too much for him. 

Lorry: He is not well. 

Captain: Many suffer from it. Lucie 
Evremonde, called Darnay. His 
daughter. French. (Quizzically) 
Evremonde ... Darnay! Ah, so 
this is the wife of the gentleman who 
has an engagement with Madame 
Guillotine. 

Lorry: Yes. 

Captain: Let her show her face. 

Lorry: Please, captain, she is asleep. 

Captain (Grumbling): Very well. 
Lucie, her child. This is she? 

Lorry: Yes. 

Captain: Sydney Carton. Advocate. 
Which is he? 

Lorry: He is the one in the corner. 

Captain: Apparently the Englishman 
is in a swoon. You, there, English- 
man. 

Lorry: He is overcome. 
health is not good. 

Caprain: A sleepy group of com- 
panions you have. 

Lorry: We have been through much 
anguish these past few days. It is 
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understandable. 
CapTaIN: It is none of my worry. And 
the last — Jarvis Lorry. Banker. 
English. 
Lorry: Iam he. Necessarily, being the 
last. 

CapTAIN: This is your whole party? 

Lorry: Except for a servant, who is 
following in another coach. 

CavTaIin: Wait here while I stamp and 

countersign your papers. (Fading) 
I shall be back. 

Lucte (Slightly away): Mr. Lorry. 

Lorry: Sshh! Lucie, please. 
guards, they will hear you. 

Lucie (As though trembling with ez- 
citement): He—he’s here. Mr. 
Lorry, it’s Charles, my Charles. 

Lorry (Low tone): Lower your voice. 

Lucite (Sobbing): It’s my husband. 
The voices wakened me and I 
looked, and he is with me. Am I 
dreaming? 

Lorry: No. I’ll explain later. 

Lucie: He doesn’t stir. 

Lorry: He is all right. He’ll be awake 
soon. Don’t bother him. 

Lucire: I—I—TI’m trembling with 
excitement. Mr. Lorry... . 

Lorry: Yes? 

Lucrz: This paper tucked into Charles’ 
coat. 

Lorry: Read it. 

Lucie: It’s in Charles’ hand, but it’s 
— the message is not from him. It 
says — “If you remember the words 
that passed between us long ago, 
you will readily comprehend this 
when you see it—” (A pause) It’s 
— (Sobbing) it’s from — 

Lorry: He’s a brave man, Lucie. 

Luci: He did this for us. 

Lorry: For you, Lucie. (Sharply) Get 


The 
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back into your seat. The captain is 
returning. (Calling out) All in order, 
Captain? 

Captain: Here they are — stamped 
and countersigned. You may pass 
on, Citizen. 

Lorry: Thank you. 

Captain: By the way, Citizen Lorry, 
how many? 

Lorry: I do not understand you. 

Captain: How many to the guillotine 
today? 

Lorry: Fifty-two. 

Caprain: A good number. The guillo- 
tine goes handsomely. And so a 
pleasant journey, Citizen. 

Music: Up ominously and under. 

NARRATOR: Miss Pross, nursemaid to 
young Lucie Darnay, watched the 
coach containing Mr. Lorry and his 
party depart. Several minutes later 
the lighter coach that was to take 
her and the luggage arrived. It was 
quickly loaded. The driver left to 
buy some additional straps, with 
which to secure the load, promising 
to return shortly. Within the house, 
Miss Pross busied herself with some 
last-second details. 

Music: Out. 

Narrator: And as she did — 

Sounp: Door open — close. 

THERESE (Calling out): Who is here? 
Who is here, I say? 

Pross (Quietly): Who are you, and 
what do you mean by bursting into 
a private residence? 

THERESE: The wife of Evremonde, 
where is she? 

Pross: From your appearance, you 
might be the wife of Lucifer. 

THERESE: Where is the wife of Evre- 
monde? 








Pross: You shall not get the better of 
me. I am an Englishwoman. 

TueEreseE: And I'am Therese DeFarge. 
Does that mean anything to you? 

Pross: Yes, it means the cause of all 
our trouble. If it were not for you 
and your husband, none of this 
would have taken place. 

THERESE (Mockingly): In the square 
my friends are reserving my place 
forme. We shall knit, without losing 
a stitch, as we watch the heads fall. 
I shall see my hated enemy, Evre- 
monde, and shall gloat as the knife 
falls. And now produce your mis- 
tress. I wish to pay my compli- 
ments to her. 

Pross: I know your intentions are evil, 
and you may depend upon it, I'll 
hold my own against them. 

THERESE: Let me see her. 
hear? 


Do you 


Pross: I am your match. 

THERESE: Imbecile! I take no answer 
from you. Stand out of the way! 

Pross: No. 

THERESE: These doors are all open. 
The confusion here. Odds and ends 


on the floor. 
Escaped! 

Pross: You cannot touch her. 

THERESE: Charges are to be brought 
against her and her child and father. 

Pross: Preferred by you and your 
worthy husband, no doubt. 

THERESE: Where are they? If they 
have escaped, they can be pursued 
and brought back. 

Pross: I don’t care a two-pence for 
myself. I know the longer I keep 
you here, the greater hope there is 
for my Ladybird. 

THERESE: Stand back from that door. 


She’s — she’s gone. 
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Let me out. 

Pross: Make a move toward me and 
I'll tear out your hair. 

THERESE: I’ll give the word, and still 
have time to see her husband’s head 
roll. 

Pross (Steadily): I'll not budge. 

THERESE: I'll rip you to pieces. 

Pross: Madame DeFarge, put away 
that knife. 

TuHeEREsSE: Your last chance. Get away 
from that door. 

Pross: We are alone. Not a soul 
around. The courtyard is remote 
from the street. 

TuHeEreEsE: I’ll show you. 
with exertion) There! 

Sounp: A slight scuffle. A chatr over- 
turned. 

Pross: You’re not strong enough. . . 
Madame ... DeFarge . . . every 
minute you are here is wortha... 
hundred . . . thousand guineas to 

. . my darling. 

Tuerese: ll. . . Pil— 

Pross: But you won’t. 
perate effort) There! 

THERESE: A heavy groan. 

Sounp: Body falling to floor. 

Pross (Breathing heavily): You turned 
it against yourself, by accident. You 
stabbed yourself, Madame DeFarge. 

THERESE: Groans. 

Pross: Right under your heart. Your 
eyes are glazed. You’re dying. And 
I can’t say I feel sorry. Now you 
know what it is like, you who have 
heaped so much sorrow and anguish 
on innocent people. Before you close 
your eyes, let me tell you. (She 
whispers) Charles Darnay escaped. 
Right now he is riding away from 
you and your Revolutionists toward 


(Grunting 
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England and freedom. (Pause) You 
do understand, don’t you? Good! 
And now good-bye, Madame De 
Farge. You will not take your place 
with the other knitters. 

SounpD: Door open — close. 
lock. 

Driver (Slightly away): Ah, mam’selle, 
we are ready. Yes? 

Pross: Yes. I am quite ready, driver. 

Driver: Have you forgotten anything? 

Pross: No. Everything is taken care 
of, very nicely. Help me into the 
coach, and then drive as fast as you 
can. We have a long journey. 

Music: Ominous theme. Forte and fade 
under. 

NARRATOR: Meanwhile the death carts 
rumble through the streets of Paris, 
six tumbrils carrying a human cargo. 
The guillotine looms up, its giant 
knife shining in the late afternoon 
sun. Three o’clock has just struck. 


Key in 


The crowd looks on, hatred etched 
on each face. 

Music: Out. 

Narrator: As the tumbrils stop, a 
roar goes up. 

Sounp (Transcribed): Roar of a large 
crowd. Up and out. 

NARRATOR: One by one, the victims 
ascend the platform. The little 
seamstress, her hand still in Sydney 
Carton’s, waits her turn. Then she 
ascends the steps. There is a pause. 
The crowd is expectant. The huge 
knife falls. The crowd goes mad. 

Sounp: Roar of crowd. Up and out. 

Man (Calling out): Number fifty-two! 
Charles Evremonde, called Darnay! 
Ascend. 

CarTON (Quietly): It is a far, far better 
thing that I do, than I have ever 
done; it is a far, far better rest that 
I go to, than I have ever known. 

Music: Triumphant. Forte and out. 


THE END 


“— 
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Heart TROUBLE 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: A large red heart-shaped box of 
candy which is wrapped when Nora brings 
it in, heart-shaped cookies, school books, 
slippers for Henry, wallet with money, slips 
of paper. 

Setting: The living room of the Matthews 
home. It is a cosy, comfortable room with 
several easy chairs and conveniently-placed 
tables and lamps. The entrance at right 
leads to the front hall, and the one at left to 
other parts of the house. There is a sofa 
upstage center flanked by small tabies and 
bookeases. At right is an especially large 
comfortable easy chair with a table nearby, 
and upstage from the chair is a small desk 
with a telephone upon it. Other chairs, 
tables and lamps complete the furnishings. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


THANKS TO GEoRGE WASHINGTON 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. When characters 
enter from outside, they wear hats and 
coats or jackets. Mary’s dress should have 
a pocket. 

Properties: Battered metal tackle box, large 
bakery package, small desk, bill, wallet, 
two pieces of paper. 

Setting: The living room of the Rogers home. 
The entrance at right opens onto the front 
pa the one at left to other parts of the 

ouse. There is a window in the right wall 
upstage from the door. Upstage center is 
a sofa with small tables at either end. On 
one of the tables is a large book. Downstage 
left and right are easy chairs, and near 
them are small tables with lamps. In the 
upstage corners of the room stand old, 
rickety, straight-backed chairs. There is a 
mirror on the left wall. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


A Licut in DARKNESS 
Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday dress of the Civil War 


period. 

Properties: Notebook for Hay; handkerchief, 
spectacles, sheet of paper for Lincoln; two 
telegrams for Lamon. 

Setting: A simply furnished room in Gettys- 
burg in 1863. There is a table down center, 
on which are pens and paper. A chair is be- 
hind the table, and another chair is at the 
left end. At right center is a sofa. In the 
center of the left wall is the door. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


New Hearts ror OLp 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Valentines, newspaper, cardboard 
box containi old-fashioned valentine 
heart-shaped x, perfume bottle an 
satchet bag, red paper, scissors, plate of 
tarts, large red heart-shaped candy box, 
sma kage containing perfume bottle. 

Setting: A comfortably furnished living room. 
At one end of the room (the living room 

rt) is a small table with valentines on it. 

ear the table are some chairs. At center 
are two large armchairs. At the other end 
of the room is a large dining table with six 
chairs around it. One door leads to the 
kitchen, another to an outer hall. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue YORKTOWN Lass 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The female characters wear the 
long gowns of the American Revolution; 
Charity’s dress is blue, and more elaborate 
than the others. Nathan wears ragged 
trousers and muddy coat. The British 
soldiers wear red uniforms. 

Properties: Plate of food, sewing. 

Setting: The parlor of the Goodman home, At 
center is a — fireplace with stools near it. 
At right is a small window. Downstage left 
is a large chair with a small table near it. 
On the table are a pitcher and a cup. Near 
the door are pegs on which are hung cloaks 
and other wraps. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Paper PRINCESS 

Characters: 1 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Bill and Jane wear jeans and plaid 
shirts. Rosalind has on an old-fashioned 
costume with a long full skirt. 

Properties: Skillet, two “‘fish,’”’ pieces of bark, 
valentine, handkerchief, two fishing pe 

Setting: A clearing in the woods. At left is a 
small fire. At center is a log. A backdrop of 
trees may be used, and shrubs and bushes 
may be — around stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Many a Sup 

Characters: 1 male; 2 female; 6, either male or 
female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters can wear 
everyday clothing. The Clock has a —~ 
card clock-face pinned to him. 

Rug has a scatter rug over his back. 
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Scissors has silver tips on his hands. Iodine 
has a waistband saying “Handle With 
Care.” The Light Cord has his arms 
wrap in black. The Skate can have 
wheels attached to his hands and feet. (If 
desired, these characters can wear elaborate 
costumes to make what they represent more 
vivid.) 

Properties: Pads and pencils for Dave and 
Aggie. 

Setting: A living room. At right and left are 

tables. Several chairs are placed around 
room. Other furnishings may be added to 
make the setting realistic. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


A PRESENT FROM ABE 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The pupils wear everyday clothing: 
plain dresses and jackets for ee jeans 
and heavy shirts for the boys. Mr. Higgins 
wears dark trousers and jacket. 

Properties: Firewood, shirt, can, apples, cap. 

Setting: A rough room being used as a school- 
rom. U e center is a fireplace. At 
right is a table with several books on it. 


Part Six 


At center are several benches. Pegs for 
hanging clothes are near the exit at left. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


A NEEDLE Ficuts ror FREEDOM 

Characters: 3 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters wear the cos- 
tumes of the Revolutionary period. 

Properties: Sewing for girls, paper for Wash- 
ington. 

Setting: A parlor furnished simply in the style 
of the Revolution. Five steals are at center. 
At right are several chairs. Door at left 
leads to rest of house, door at right to street. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Litrtest Monta 

Characters: 9 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Father Time wears a long black 
robe and has a white beard. The Months 
should be dressed in appropriate costumes. 

Properties: Scythe, fans, books, colored leaves, 
corn stalks. 

Setting: Upstage center is a raised dias. On 
either side of the dias are six chairs. No 
other furnishings are necessary. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Spotlight on Books 


PassaGe To America. By Katherine B. 
Shippen. Harper & Brothers. $2.50 
There have been three great migrations re- 

corded in history, and the last and greatest of 
these was the movement of people across 
oceans to America in the last three centuries. 
The whole story of the period of this migra- 
tion is unfolded in this very interesting book 
which shows when and why and how the 
many different national groups came to this 
country. All of these emi came to build a 
new life in America, leaving their own lands 
for various reasons: some came to escape op- 
pression or hunger; others were imported to 
work here; and others were forced to come. 
This book gives the backgrounds of these 
people in their home lands, and the condition 
of the New World when they came to it. It 
gives a clear picture of what the different na- 
tional groups contributed to the culture, 
ry and ideas of this country. (For junior 
igh. 


Witp ANIMALS OF THE SouTHwest. By 
George Cory Franklin. Illustrated by L. D. 
Cram. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 
Here are fifteen fascinating stories of wild 

apimals in the Colorado mountain region. 

Tales of the black fox, the beaver, the lynx, 

the wolf, and many others show the traits and 

individual characteristics of these animals. 

The fictional style used makes this a readable 

and fast-moving book. (For junior high.) 

ABRAHAM Lincotn. By Genevieve Foster. 
Scribner’s. $2.00. 

This is a complete but simplified biography 
of Abraham Lincoln, told with warmth and 
understanding. The author is a well-known 
children’s biographer, and is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with her subject matter. The book 
is dramatic and interesting for children in the 
intermediate grades. 





ADVENTURE STorIES FROM Story PARADE. 
John C. Winston Co. $2.50. 


Here is a good collection of exciting tales 
which originally appeared in Story Parade. 
The stories included are all adventure stories 
by leading juvenile writers: Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, Cornelia Meigs, Elizabeth Jane Gray, 
Laura Benet, and many others, and the illus- 
trators include such well-known names as 
Armstrong Sperry, Rafaello Busoni, Kurt 
Wiese, and Henry C. Pitz. Mysteries, fanta- 
sies, and straight adventure tales make this a 
readable and entertaining volume. (For inter- 
mediates and junior high.) 


Lance anp Cowpoy Bitiy. By Jack Holt and 
Carolyn Coggins. Whittlesey House. $2.00. 
This book will be particularly popular to- 

day with the intense interest in the West 

cowboys, etc. It is a story of a wonderful 
spring vacation which Lance spends with 

owboy Billy on a ranch, where he meets 
cowboys, helps with the cattle, learns to lasso 
and ride western style, helps round up stray 
horses, goes to a midnight barbecue, and 
learns to sing with the cowboys. It is an easy- 
reading story full of excitement and ad- 
venture. (For primary grades.) 


Lucky Days ror Jounny. By Irene Smith. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. $1.75. 


The story of four important days in John- 
ny’s life is told excitingly in this book: The 
day Johnny’s teacher comes to dinner; the 
day he visits his aunt and uncle in the coun- 
try; the day when he and his uncles play to- 
gether; and the fourth day, a surprise day, 
which Johnny considers luckiest of all. This 
is an easy-reading story, written with charm 
and warmth. The enjoyment of this book is 
increased by the delightful drawings by Kurt 
Wiese. (For primary grades.) 


Piartime ror You. By G. Warren Schloat, 
Jr. Scribner's. $2.00. 


By means of action photographs and cap- 
tions, the author presents many suggestions 
for keeping children from four to seven years 
old occupied and happy. What to do and how 
to do it are questions answered here fully and 
well. The materials suggested are those usu- 
ally found at home, and the articles can be 
made either by an individual child or a group 
of children. (Primary.) 


Tue Two Reps. By Wili and Nicolas. Har- 
court. $2.00. 


This is a gay and colorful picture book 
about a small boy and a cat in the heart of a 
busy ~ & Red the boy and Red the cat set 
out to play and become dangerously involved 
with many adventures. The text is simple; 
the pictures striking and colorful. (Primary.) 


Tue Stace AND THE Scuoout. By Katharine 
Anne Ommanney and Pierce C. Ommanney. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.40. 

With the growing interest in drama as a 
teaching tool in schools, as well as a source of 
entertainment, this second revised edition of a 
comprehensive book on the use of drama in 
the school is very welcome. Part One, Appre- 
ciating the Drama, discusses the relation be- 
tween the stage and the school, the play and 
its structure, the types of drama, nod the his- 
tory of the drama. Part Two deals with en- 
joying a play and dramatic criticism. In 
Part Three the authors write about the inter- 
pretation of the drama, and in Part Four pro- 
ducing the drama. Very helpful too are the 
last three parts of the book on Motion Picture 
Drama, Radio Drama, and a very valuable 
section on Television Drama, which brings 
the book right up to date. This volume will 
be of real interest to dramatic directors and 
teachers, and others interested in the drama 
from an educational point of view. (For 
directors and teachers.) 


History Can Be Fun. 
Lippincott. $1.75. 
The goals which Munro Leaf set for himself 

in writing this book, he has met more than 

adequately: to make history an adventure 

story, with the young reader playing an im- 

— role; to show young people that man’s 

ife has followed a meaningful pattern; to 
prove that history can be fun because it is the 
most exciting story ever told. Man’s struggle 
for food, clothing and shelter; his advances in 
the arts and sciences — all of these activities 
are told here in a simple dramatic narrative of 
the important events in world history. The 
pictures, done by the author, are amusing and 
add to the enjoyment of this worth-while 
book. (For primary grades and up.) 


Surprise Istanp. By Gertrude Chandler 
Warner. Scott, Foresman and Co. $1.40. 
This is a story of an exciting summer which 

four children spend living on and exploring 
Surprise Island — all by themselves, except 
for genial Captain Daniels, and a friendly but 
very strange fellow named Joe, who lends an 
air of mystery to the book. The book is full 
of action and suspense, and will appeal to 
intermediate wale readers. (For inler- 
mediates.) 


Tue Qurer Noisy Boox. 
Brown. Pictures 


By Munro Leaf. 


By Margaret Wise 
Leonard Weisgard. 


Harper and Brothers. $1.50. 
This is a very beautifully illustrated book 
for very young children, where the short and 


simple story is quite properly subordinate to 
the pictures. There is just enough to hold the 
pre-school child’s attention and he will un- 
doubtedly enjoy the full-color amusing draw- 
ings on every page. (Pre-school.) 
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Pp L AY S for Special Occasions 


in February 


In addition to the playc for holidays and special occasions in this issue, eubscribers may also obtain 
plays from previous issues for the following events: 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Goop Enovuas ror Lincotn (Junior and Senior Hi ph). February, 1950 
Ay, Tuere’s Tae Rvs (Junior and Senior - “ey 1950 
Worrs His Sarr (Junior and Senior High). January 
Lrncotn Says Farewet (Junior and Senior High). x , 1948 
Tue Lincotn Heart (Junior and Senior h). ag 
Pin-Up Paxs (Junior and Senior High). Fe 
Cuttp or Her Sprair (Junior and 
Ape LincoLn anp Lirrue Jog (Junior and cee 
Tue Missinea “Lane” (Junior and Senior High). 
= ed ABE yf unior and Senior High). January, 1942 
MBRELLA (Intermediates). February, 1950 
fae at Ur To LINCOLN Intermediates), February, 1950 
A Lerrer To Lincoin ( —— aan. 1946 


Bratapay Girr 
Mz. Lincoin’s radio Plan)? Play). ie, 1944 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 
Miss Lonetrueart (Junior and Senior Hi A February, 1950 
Hapry Hearts (Junior and Senior High). ye 950 
A Cuanoe oF Hearrs (Junior and Senior Hi eh, ebruary: 1949 
A Game or Hearts (Junior and Senior Big 1947 
Say Ir Wrrs Fiowers (Junior and Senio: igh). “February, 1946 
Comic VALENTINE (Junior and Senior High). eruar) 
Hearts, Tarts, aND VALENTINES (Intermediates). Ld 1950 
Have A Hearr (Intermediates). February, 194 
Wauat, No Hearts? (Intermediates). February, 1 
Tue Four Exrra VALENTINES (Intermediates). February 1946 
A Krnpty Heart (Intermediates). January, 1942 
Tue Sroten Heart (Primary). February, 1950 
Tue VaLentine Fairy (Primary). _ aon 1949 
Kinepom or Hearts ee gg 8 "ed 
Va.Lentine Sate (Primary). Febru 
Tue Queen Wits THE BROKEN a (Primary). February, 1946 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 
Corn ME&at anv Poerry (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 
A Date wits Wasxineton (Junior and Senior ). February, 1949 
SavusaGes AND GENERAL WASHINGTON (Junior Senior High). February, 1949 
Never Any Excuse (Junior and ca © x wohamary, 1048 
Pin-Up Pars (Junior and Senior High). ary, 1947 
Tae Winter or Our DisconTrent a. and Senior h). February, 1946 
Tue Wasurnerons Stepr Here (Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Express To VALLEY Foros (Intermediates). February, 
In Honor oF Wasutnoron (Intermediates). February, 1 
Enter George Wasutnoton (Intermediates). February, 1948 
Ler GeorcGe Do Ir (Intermediates). February, 1947 
Bersy Ross (Intermediates). January, 1944 
Ecuo or '76 (Intermediates). January, 1942 
Tue Bor Wao Coutpn’t Teut A Liz (Primary). Dobevery, 1947 
Wasuinoton’s Gotp Button (Primary). February, 1950 





Any of these 8, as well as those nom current issues be produced r y-Sree by subscribers. Single 
oole af Any nlridual ys may be catenins a lée , postpaid. To eliminate book- 

— per on y for small quantities. When 
se by give name under which ‘subscription ta M 
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Royaliy Free Plays in Book Form 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS? Just Published. | Here is a balanced assortment 
FOR YOUNG ACTORS 2% aoe poy 


Christmas. Some of the most 
26 Royalty-Free One-Act Plays plays ever published in PLAYS, Drama Maga- 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


zine for Young P are included: “No Room 
at the Inn,” “The th of Christkindli,” “The 
Litt'est Fir,” “Everywhere Christmas,” “The Perambulating Pie,” etc. A new dramatiza- 
tion of Dickens’ “Chri Carol” is offered also. Plays are a in four sections: 
Junior High, Intermediate, Primary, and Radio. Simple settings and flexible casts make 
these dramas easy to produce. 308 pages: $2.75 





RADIO PLAYS; 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


15 Great Stories Adapted for 
a 5 Performance 
by 


TER HACKETT 
With an introduction tized in this unusual collection of short radio plays. 
NORMAN CORWI Most of the plays have already been production- 

tested in class and assembly programs, over radio 
stations and school loudspeaker , ee So faithfully have the style and spirit of the 
original narratives been followed that these plays may even be read satisfactorily as con- 


Just published. Famous stories such as “A Tale 
of Two Cities” by Dickens, Hawthorne’s “The Great 
of Sleepy Fiollow’ by Washington Irving. a faverit 
o y ” by i rving, a te 
———- from Louisa May Alcott’s “Little 

and Maupassant’s ‘ 





densations. 


277 pages: $2.75 





100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN} 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


One hundred plays in one volume! This 
book is a giant collection of easy-to-pro- 
duce, one-act ys on a wide variety of 
subjects: holidays, patriotism, 

fairy tales, history, comedy and oc- 
casion pieces. well-written dramas 
are both timely and timeless in their ap- 
peal, fun to read and fun to act. Primary 
and intermediate 886 pages; $4.75 


ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS*} 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 


Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 
holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 
characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 
able for adult prours as well as young 
people. Junior high and high school 

432 pages; $3.50 





CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE* 
by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Thirty one-act vocational guidance plays 
dramatizing careers for young pore En- 
tertaining dramas with true~ char- 
acters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior high and high school 

342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL 
DAYS*+ 


by MILDRED HARK and 
OEL McQUEEN 


Twenty-four one-act plays for all the im- 
portant holidays, bo’ and tradi- 
tional in tions. Accurate historical 


back , Simple settings, con 
characters. Intermediate and junior 
397 pages; $3. 


*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
tListed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 
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